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TERMS. 

THE VALLEY FARMER |s published on the first of each 
month, each number containing 48 large gctavo pages (in- 
eluding 12 pages devoted to advertisements of matters of 
interest to farmers,) and is offered at the following rates :— 

Singie copy, one year, - - - - $1 00 
Vour copies, $33; seven copies, $5; Fifteen copies, $10. 
137Payments, in all cases, must be made in advance.— 
Remittances In gold coins, current bank notes, or postage 
stamps, may be made by mail at our risk. 

AGENTS.—Postmasters and Merchants throughout the 
eountry are authorized to act as Agents, and every friend of 
the enterprise is reepectfully requested to aid in extending 
its circulation. 

ADVERTISING.—Advertisemnents are inserted in the 
ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT of the Valicy Farmer at 
the following rates:—One insertion of 12 lines, $13; each 
additional Insertion, 60 cents; 12 lines one year $63 each 
additional 12 lines one year, $4; one page, one insertion, 
$7; each additional insertion, $5; one page, yearly, $50; 
eards of six lines or less, one year, $4. 


Frencu Poratoss.—John Leach & Co. ad- 
vertise in this paper alot of French Potatoes, 
a new article in this market; and we advise our 
friends totry them. The introduction of a new 
variety of this popular vegetablemay be at- 
tended with good results. At all events it is 
well worthy of a trial. 











The Evening News is a new daily and week- 
ly Whig journal just commenced in this city 
by C. G@. Ramsey & Co. and edited by A. S. 
blitchell, late editor of the Intelligencer. It 
is a handsome sheet, and in all its depart- 


a well worthy the patronage of the pub- 
@. 
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Prospects ror fruir.—We have now agood 
rospect of an abundant supply of apples.— 
eaches, though not entirly cut off in this re- 

gion by the extreme cold weather in December 
and Janaary, as has been extensively reported, 
are very much injured, and but a small quan - 
tity will be raised. We have been endeavoring 
to gather some information as to the exact ef- 
fects of the extreme cold upon this fruit. We 
doubt the correctness of the theory that sup- 
poses that peaches must necessarily be killed 
when the themomoter sinks to 15° bine zero, 
and the Maine Farmer states that peaches have 
been raised in that State after the thermemeter 
had been 25° below. We shall be glad to 
hear from our correspondents upon the subject. 
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Correspondence of the Valley Farmer. 

Frienp Anzorr:—I am right glad to see, by 
your Editorial in this number of The Valley 
Farmer, that agricultura) organization in Mis. 
souri has been ‘talked over,’ and is to receive 
the kearty support of your most excellent and 
liberal Journal : and, what you have said will 
apply well to Iiinos, also-—for it must be 
confessed that our two States are a little be. 
hind the times, in this very important matter— 
and, perhaps, there are no two States in the 
Union, where more would be saved to the fu- 
ture, by the efficient organization of the farm- 
ers of the present; though, in all probability, 
some of the older States, where farms have 
been skinned and then abandoned, might re- 
ce1ve more immediate benefit from agricultu- 
ral legislation and consequent association. 

It is very gratifying to know that some of 
these States, and especially ‘The Ola Domin- 
ion,’ are vither fully awake, or fast awaking, 
to a sense of the certainty of renovating worn 
out farms, at less cost, and more protit--all 
things considered—than the purchase and sct- 
tlement of new ones. 

A Society in Virginia, as efficient as that of 
New York, would create untold wealth, and 
undreamed prosperity —rejuvenizing there, 
what we hope to perpetuate here—the great, 
though easily exhausted fertility of soil, and 
the energy and power of a young and prosper- 
ous people. 

I see great things in our future. ‘The mis- 
sion of these United States is not limited to the 
teachings of our republican institutions alone. 
We are to clevate minp in regard to productive 
labor, and make the operative and enlightened 
thinker, as well as hard laborer. In Europe 
they cducate the few, who direct the labor of 
the many—but we are bound to enable the 
working man, in every department of produc- 
tive industry, to direct his own. 

I am not aware of any talk, in our Legisla- 
ture, on the subject of State agricultural or- 
ganization. But you see, our central and 
western counties are organizing, and the Buel 
Institute has held several successful and highly 
@editable annual Fairs: and you may rest 
assured, my friend, that there aro hundreds—- 
perhaps thoasands—of reading fasmers in this 


State, who have this matter under considera- 
tion. You will find, also, that our political 
men are well posted up, in regard to our 
| wishes ; and 1s we have a geod show of large 
| minded, and thorough business men, in our 
| General Assembly—I think we can count on a 
| good law, and the necessary ‘material aid,’ 
the moment we are ready. 

Our law-mukers have, heretofore, waited 
for us, and, among other things, we have 
waited for Rail Roads, that we might gather 
in, at least 50,00 visitors, to the first State 
Agricultural Show, in Suckerdom. 

And, now, depend upon it, we shall not de- 
lay this event, beyond October, 18)4—and if 
all be well, we may invite you in 1853. You 
need not fear, that the reproich, which my 
old compatriot, Lewis F. Allen, so truthfully 
throws upon the farmers of the 'mpire State, 
will attach to us of ‘henighted Egvpt?—our 
darkness was never very thick, and, fortunate- 
ty, it has passed, like a mist, or a fog-bank, 
and is felt no more. 

You have my thanks, for republishing the 
glorious Report of Professor Turner, to the 
Greenville Convention—an admirable paper, 
is it not? and yet it has found one open oppo- 
nent—and a few ‘cold friends,’ among thou- 
sands of warm ones. 

My eastern correspondents compliment our 
State, most highly, on this great thought, of a 
great ‘Industrial University’—which we are 
certainly competent to create, and may hope 
to manage, with some cre lit to ourselves, and 
inestimable benefits to the people of the State, 
now, and forever. 

A real enlarged Yankee notion, is this ‘Plan? 
of Professor Turner—-though he disciaims the 
credit thereof—giving most to the Greenville 
Convention, which adopted the bantling; and 
some little, to his Sucker friends, who may 
have been a little ‘cracked’ on the same 
‘Bump,’ but who had no such ‘method? in 
their ‘madness,’ as governs, and has governed 
the phases of the learned Professor’s ‘duoma- 
nia.? 

Had we owed J. B. Turner nothing before-- 
he has earned fame enough for one man; and 
a good share of our gratitude, for the time, 
and energy, and intellect, which he has givem 
to the movement. An he will be repaid 
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thousand fold, by seeing the accomplishment 
of a measure, which he has so clearly and so 
eloquently advocated. 

And, in conclusion, | must confess that I 
am inclined to unite our movement, for a State 
Board of Agriculture, with this ‘Pian for the 
State University.? Our agricultural shows 
are devoted, as much to mechanics, manufac- 
turers, artists, merchants, &c., as to farmers 
themselves—-and there are, certainly, some 


advantages in combining our stationary 
school, with our moveable one. And [ see 


no reason why one managing Board may not 
do for beth phases of the same subject. 

There is one suggestion, hewever, in this 
sPlan,’ which [do not like; and, which, if se- 
riously proposed, I shall feel under obligations 
to oppose. Irefer to a ‘classical departinent.? 
But I presume this was thrown in, as a make 
weight, or saving clause, for that small class 
of wise-acres, who have more learning than 
common sense, or practical knowledge of the 
BUSINESS OF LIFE, 48 contrasted with the beau- 
The farmer wants few 
words, and much knowledge. He will beg, 
therefore, to leave the dead languages to ‘dead 
Young America, 
and the age of progress, ‘will none of them.’ 


ties of language. 


heads,’ and old ‘fogies.’ 


But my paper is done, though my theme is 
scarce opened. Perhaps I may write to you 
again. 

Your Friend, 
Joux A. Kennicort. 
The Grove, Northfield, Cook Co., Ill., March, 1862. 


For the Va ley Farmer 

Sod Fences. 

Mr. Eprror :—My thoughts have, of late, 
been turned to matters that seem to me to be 
of vast importance to those living on the 
American and other rich bottoms, subject to 
overflow, by witnessing the operation of one 
of Stowell’s Sod Fencing machines a few days 
since, in this vicinity; owned by a company 
of gentlemen who have purchased the right of 
several counties from St. Louis eastward, so 
as to secure as much of the two Railroad lines 
as possible; viz: Terrehaute and St. Louis, 
and Vincennes and St. Louis—with a view (if 
opportunity offers, to use their machine for 
the purpose of throwing up the track; also to 
remove the sod and a portion of earth, in pla- 


ces where it has to be done.) But to return. 
It seems to me to he just the thing needed for 
fencing the American Bottom, not only for 
cheapness and durability, but as a preventa- 
tive against the intrusion of high water in 
most places on the bottom, where the overflow 
is caused by back-water. If 1 am correct in 
this, it will prove a matter of the greatest im- 
portance, not only to the farmers of the 
Prairies, away from timber, but to the farmer 
of the rich bottom lands—making him, in 
most instances, as secure as though his farm 
was inclosed by a tight dam. The fence is 
made from 3 to 4 feet thick and from 4 to 5 
feet high, composed entirely of sod, pared up 
on each side to the width of ten feet and eight 
to ten inches deep. ‘The fence is laid up in a 
straight line, being compact and handsome. 
Where the sod is strong it may be one entire 
sod the whole length of the fence, each layer 
so bound together as to make a firm unbroken 
wall; forming a complete barrier against the 
encroachments of all kinds of stock, and the 
usurpation of back-water, thereby forming « 
compact defense against all intruders. 

This fence, Lam told, has been and is being 
made in different States, and in several coun- 
ties in this State—on different soils and in 
different climes—on the sandy soil of Iowa, 
and the rich clay loom of Sangamon and Mor- 
gan. That it has became thoroughly grassed 
over and resisted the attacks of everything 
that has came against it—has stood from six 
months to five years, in various places—these 
facts | have had from the best of disinterested 
authority; and I can see no reason (if these 
statements be true,) why it should not stand 
in most cases, for ages. It will also be val- 
uable against fire as well as water, and prove 
in some degree the means of drainage. On 
wettish land, the trench on each side is froma 
eight to ten inches deep, and ten feet wide. 

{ understand they practice sowing the fence 
when made, with Blue Grass seed, which will 
render it more durable, and serve te bind the 
whole firmly together. It is also a rapid way 
of fencing. The machine with eight or ten 
voke of oxen, and three or four men, making 
from one half to one mile of fence per day, in 
good sud. In the matter of throwing up Rail- 





road track, removing sod and earth—although 
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it does not coinplete the work—it willdo a 
large portion of it in the Prairic, leaving the 
work in good order to be completed by hand, 
and save tho labor of a great many hands ; 
performing the work as well or better than 
can be done by hand; making the track from 
ten te twelve, or more, fect wide. ‘This I 
cousider (with Prof, J. B. Turner, of dack- 
sonville,) to be one of the best and groatest 
labor saving machines ever introduced to the 
farming conuuunity, especially those of the 
Prairie region, und { hope its author will reap 
arich reward, for what I consider the great- 
est benefit conferred upon this State; making 
our rich Prairie and river Bottoms at once 
available to the settler, and ready at short no- 
tice fer cultivation and consequent profit. 
Yours, truly, 
§. Coucorp. 





Procexe THe Best Sexps.—‘Whatsoever a 
man soweth that shall he reap,’ is a truth of 
holy writ, which is verified in the produce of 
every seed which the farmer puts in the earth; 
and not only does like produce like kinds, but 
alsv like qualities. If you sow an inferior seed 
you will have a yield of inferior grain, and 
there is probably n0 economy 80 expensive as 
that which saves a few cents by using low pri- 
ced grain for seeding. Suppose that in sowing 
your wheat you pay 50 cts. more in a bushel 
for sced than your neighbor, and that asa con- 
sequeave your wheat sells for 10 cts. more in 
miurket, do you not see that yours was by far 
the cheapest seed, even supposing the quanti- 
ty raised per acre to have been the same? but 
when, 2s is usually the case, the best seed pro- 
duces 25 or 30 per cent. or even more than that 
the largest crop the advantage in favor of the 
good seed is still more apparent. Yet how 
many men are governed in the selection of seed 
simply by the price! 

Tar AcricutturaL Boreau.—We cannot 
learn than any thing has been done about this 
measure since the offering of the bill for its es- 
tablishment. We hope that the matter will not 
be permitted to die from neglect, though to say 
the truth we have our fears that such will be 
the case, Already we perceive that there 


the head of such department, and we know that 
many worthy men are aspiring to the office: 
but we do think that it should be given toa 
western man--« practical farmer—one identi- 
fied with the agricultural interests of the great 
region which is to feed not only the manufac- 
turerers, mechanics and merchants of our At- 
lantic States, but the teeming millions of the 
Old World. Dr. Kennicott is our candidate 
for this office, now and all the time, and if 
any body wants our reasons for ths preference 
they can have them ‘plenty as blackberries.’ 
BackwarpNess OF THE Season.—At the time 
of this writing, (April 16,) we ave the midst 
of « cold rain storm—nearly cold enough for 
winter. Up this time there has been but very 
little warm weather, and hardly an appear- 
ance vegetation. Peaches, in warm locations 
have been in blossom for a few days, but oth- 
er trees have hardly begun to put forth leaves. 

A letter from Dr. Kennicott, dated, North- 
ficld, Cook co., Ul., April 10th, says, ‘Our 
snow is slowly melting inthesun. But with the 
mercury 10 degrees below freezing at night, it 
innot quick work—and 12 to 15 inches of snow 
is quite a cold mass to melt.’ 





Tue Stare Topacco Wareuousy.—We can 
bear personal testimony in favor of the man- 
agement of the State Tobacco Warehouse (of 
which an advertisement appears in this nuin- 
her.) ‘The liberal premiums offered by the 
superintendant should stimulate tobacco grow- 
ers to do their best. 

Goop llocs.—The attention of farmers is 
called to the choice pigs advertised by Mr. 
Beach. We are assured that these animals 
are highly esteemed in Ohio, and are brought 
round to this city expressly for the purpose of 
improving the breed of hogs 1n this region. 

Tre Homesreap Bu..—'This biil which gives 
to every head of a family, who is a citizen of 
the United States, one hundred and sixty acres 
of land, on condition that the recipient will 
move with his family upon it, and cultivate it 
for a certain number of years, is now before 
Congress, and will, it is thought, became a 





are many names mentioned in conjunction with 


law at the present session. 
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We find inthe N. E. Farmer, an extract or 
two from a new book we have not seen, ‘Rural 
Architecture,’ by Lewis F. Allen, that have a 
smack of the right sort. Friend Brown is fa- 
vored in the buvk line. 


‘Why shoall « farmer, becanse he is a far- 
mer, Only Oscupy an uncouth, outlandish house, 
any more than « professieaal man, a merchant? 
Is it bac wise he himself is so uncouth and out- 
lan lish in his thoughts and manners that he 
deserves no better? Is it beewse his occupa- 
tion is degruding, his intellect ignorant, his 
position in life low, and his associations deba- 
sing? Surely not. Yetin miy of the plans 
and designs got up for his accommodation at 
the present diy, all dae inconvenience, to say 
nothing of the respeetib lity or the cleguace of 
aomestic« life, is as entirely disregarded as if 
such qutlities hal no connection with the far- 
mer or his ovcapution. We hold thit although 
many of the practical operations of the farm 
my be rowsh, laborious and untidy, yet they 
are not, wd need not be inconsistent with the 
knowle Ize ant prictice of newness and order, 
and even eloy wee wn treinement within doors; 
ani, thet the dae axccommo lition of the vari- 
6u3 things vpperteining to farm stock, farm 
labor, xn l fourm life, shoald hive a tendency 
to clavate vhs soviul pos tion, the associations, 
thorshcs, unl entire con [tions of the farmer. 
A3 the min himsel?—ao mutter what his oc- 
eup tion—-he lo lg: 4 and fed, so in luenced in 
aderes, will bo his pevetice in the duily du- 
ties of his life. A sqavlid, miserable tene- 
ment, with wach they who in'vbit it are con- 
tent, ein leud to no elevation of character, no 
improveineat in ven dition, either social or mor- 
al, or its os upints. But the family comfer- 
table ant tilily, althoach humbly provided in 
their hvbitttion an| domestic arrangements, 
have usiully acorresnon ling character in their 
yersonurel tions. A log-erbin, either,—and 

speik of this primitive American structure 
with profo in} vTection and reg urd, as the shel- 
ter from which we hwe »chievel the most of 
our proligiens and rapid agricultural con- 
quests,—in-y be so constructed as to speak an 
air of neatness, intelligence, and even refine- 
ment inthose who inhabit it. 

‘A farmer has quite »s much business in 
the field, or about his ordin wry oceurrnition, with 
raggelg uinents, ont at elbows, and a crown- | 
less hit, as he has to eecupy a leaky, wind- ' 
broken ani dilipidated house. Neither is he 
any nearer the mork, with a ruffled shirt, a 
fancy dress, or gloved hands, when following 
his plow behind 2 pair of fancy horses, than 
in living in» finical, pretending house, such as 
wo see stuck up in conspicious places in ma- 
ny parts of the country. All these are out of 
place in each extreme, and the oncisas absurd, 





so far as true prepriety is con erned, as the 
other. A fitness of things, or a correspondence 
of one thing with another, should always be 
preserved upon the farm, as elsewhere; and 
there is not a single reason why propriety and 
good keeping should not as well distinguish it. 
Nor is there any good cause why the farmer 
should not be a man of taste, in the arrange- 
ment and architecture of every building on his 
place, as well as other men.? 


Rep AvtwerP Raspperry. —We hear of mig- 
nificent returns for labor, and land, and cap- 
ital devoted to this splendid fruit. One horti- 
culturist in Connecticut realized $800 for his 
last year’s crop on half an acre, while the 
huckster to whom he sold them gained nearly 
as much more. ‘Three thousand dollars is ra- 
thor tall picking for an acre of small fruit, but 
at prices in the astern markets it is sometimes 
realized. 

The Rel Antwerp raspberry, cultivated so 
successfully by the Mastern gardeners, differs 
from that cultivated gencrally under that name. 
It is less hardy and the fruit is much finer. 

The vines are usually laid down and cover- 
ed with earth in the fall in order to protect 
them from the severity of the frost. 

A furrow is } lowed alongside of the rows and 
the plints are laid down and covered with a 
hoe. One man accustomed to the work will 
cover an acre in three days. In light soil, the 
work is done with facility.-—Louisville Jour. 


Husk Beds. 

No one who has not tried them, knows the 
yalue of Husk Beds, Straw and mattrasses 
would be entirely done away with, if husk be ts 
were once tried. They are not only more pli- 
able thin mattrasses, but more duriable. The 
cost is trifling. To have husks nice they should 
be split after the manner of splitting straw for 
brading. The finer they are split the softer 
will be the bed, although they will not be like- 
ly to last as long as when they are put in whole. 
Three barrels full, well stowed in, will fill « 
good sized tick, that is, after they are split. 
The bed will ilways be light, the husks do not 
become matted down like feathers, and they 
are certainly more healthy to sleep on. 

Feathers ought to he done away with, es- 
pecially in warm weather. For spring. sum- 
mer, and fall, husk beds ought to be ‘all the 
go,’ and such undoubtedly will be the ease, 
when they are brought into use. There is no 
better time to procure husks than when the 
corn is being harvested, and the husks will he 
much nicer and cleaner when the corn is cut 
up at the bottom and put in stocks. Thev do 
not become so drv and weather-benten. It is 
calculated that a good husk bed will last thirty 
years, 
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For tho Valley Farmer. 
Gold Diggins. 

Mr. Farmer:—You request your readers to 
write for each other’s benefit, and promise to 
earry such communications to every ‘/armer’ 
of the § Valley,’ throughout your ‘range.? My 
article may be too late for the cure of those 
who are afflicted with the ‘California fever,’ 





full of gold-seed. And what is singular, it is 
inexhaustible, for you may gather all tho gold 
you can in a placer, in one summer, and the 
next dig in tho same place and gather just as 
much; whereas in Califorma and every other 
gold-bearing country, when the precious metal 
is once exhausted, it is never again reproducd. 


When the ‘California fever’ first broke out 





except perhaps some possible cases of persons | among our native American population in 1849, 


who have been alarmingly ill, but will not be 


But that old adage, ‘an ounce of prevention is 
better than a pound of cure,’ holds good in 
this case. 


What are the facts? ‘The history of all gold 
mining in every country and period,—ezrcept 
one species of ‘digging’—shows this tendency; 
that a very small proportion of those who en- 
gage in this branch of human enterprise ac- 
quire property and keep it. Generally in dig- 
ging and washing for gold, about one in one 
hundred have been successful in the end. Am- 
orican freedom and enterprise in California 
have done better. But of all who have gone 
there from every part of the United States, on- 
ly about one in twenty have returned success- 
ful, without ruined constitutions. Itis a safe 
calculation then, so far as to the acquisition of 


. | . 
gold, to assume as data that only one in twen- | farmers who have such a_hankerin 


ty who go to California will succeed. If aman 
returns in health, with only the same amount 
in gold, that he expended in his outfit, and loss 
on his farm while absent, he has sustained a 
serious loss. Set him down debtor to the val- 
ue of his time and risk, the ‘wear, of his con- 
stitution and ‘tear’ of his morals. 

But there are gold mines in every county of 
Missouri and Illinois where every farmer may 
‘dig’ without such a tremendous risk of ‘loss,’ 
to ‘profit.’ bis is a fact, Mr. Farmer, and 
tell your farmer readers to turn out ‘prospec- 
ting’ for the best ‘placers.’ About one half 
the population of the country where my ‘gold 
diggins’ lie are German3;—shrewd, thinking, 
‘calculating,’ plodding, money-loving race, 
who ‘mind their own business,’ never meddling 
with their neighbor’s affairs, and dig gold 
successfully every year. They seldom dig a 
font deep; generally from six to eight inches, 
but they have found the surface of the earth 


| | was curious to know whether the German far- 
“carried off? by this fatal disease this season. | 


mers in my neighborhood were afflicted with 
| the same malady,—knowing how dealy they 
| loved the precious metal. So I made many 
| inquires, and to the question;—*Don’t you in- 
tend to goto California?’ I got, with very 
| little variations, the following answer in their 
| imperfect manner of spexking our language:— 
‘No, too far away;—l stay here, dig in corn- 
field—get wheat and corn;—cew and pigs— 
bime by the gold come round here, and me 
get it.? And sure enough these Deutsch-man- 
nen knew athing or two—they found gold 
diggings in their own fields. 

And itis a stubborn fact, Mr. Valley Farm- 
er, that there are rich gold ‘placers’ on every 
farm, if the owner or occupant knew how to 
| dig to profit. And is it not your particular 
| businessto give them the instructions? Let 
after the 





wv 
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| ‘precious metals,’ as to get the California fe- 


ver, just look ata few facts;—even such as 
you gave them on the 152d page of your April 
record of the ‘St. Louis Market Wholesale.’ 
Wheat from 60 to 80 cents, corn from 28 to 
33,—prime white beans per bushel $1 80, po- 
tatoes 65 to 70 cents—heef cattle from $3 50 
to $4 25; hogs $4 50 to $5.50 per hundred Ibs, 
—calves $5 00—cows from $18 to $25—and 
prime ones at $30. Horses, mules and 
oxen to be turned into gold at high prices. 
Farmers in my ‘ranze’ who work it right are 
coining gold as fast as is for their real good. 


Do tell them, Mr. Farmer, of the gold-dust te 
be turned up by the plow on every farm. Far- 
mer’s wives are learning tobe gold washers. 
One old lady not far from my ‘diggins,’ has a 
flock of hens that scratch out gold every day to 
the number of eight orten dozen eges,which at 
eight or ten cents a dozen, counts up from $4 
to $4 50 each week. Another old woman 
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sends off 25 pounds of butter weekly, which | high, but seldom stand more than four feet, ae 
she makes with her own hands, for ‘family the top falls over at about that height. 

use’ in yourcity. One farmer of my acquain- A. Wriens. 
tance dug about $300 in gold out of a plat of | Cole Co., Missouri, march 8, 1862. 

sweet potatoes last year, and this year he cul- ; 

mone agee pe te canteens row Superficial fence. 

tivates a little patch 0 Jorty acres, whic | A cheap, portable fence, may be made by 
probably will net him $5000. If the farmers using old rails and old posts chat have rotted 


would read more, and chew less tobacco, and Off at the surface of the ground, which leaver 


ey ‘ -? feet, i » "ha 

keep themselves cool, and work steady and in | them about 4 or 41-2 feet in length. The but 
ni tice ape Aaron sarees | may be sawed off square, then procure a piece 
the right season, they would have gold enough ' of seantling, sav 2 by 3 inches, of the same 


in their own ‘diggingr,’ without suffering un- | length as the posts; bore each of these with an 














der that distressing malady—the ‘California 
fever.’ Farmer JOun. 
R—— S—— Farm, April 15, 1852. 
enensecquiiaiiiaienidiemsenn 
For the Valiey Farmer. 
The Gooseberry for Hedging. 
Eprror Vattey Farmer: Sir—In your Feb- 
ruary number of the Farmer you have several 
articles on the subject of hedges, and I would 
wish to drop a few hints that might be of ser- 
vice to some one, but I have become too blind | 
and infirm to write. There are a number of | 





things used for hedging, but the best has not 
yet come into use. Fourteen years ago I came | 
to this country, and having seen great quan- 
tities of Gooseberries growing in the bottoms, ; 
I brought a quantity home for the sake of the | 
fruit, and set them in my garden and along | 
one side of the yard, and in a few years they | 
became a perfect hedge. I am certain that, 
they will make a perfect fence in three years, 
at less expense than anything that I ever saw 
used for the purpose; and I have seen a good 
deal in my time as[ have traveled much. I 
think the Gooseberry grows in most of our 
States. I have seen thousands of acres of 
them growing wild, in Pennsylvania, and herg 
they grow inall the bottoms. They areeasily 
raised as they will grow from seed or slips.— 
To set a hedge I would take roots with two 
branches, and after plowing a deep furrow set 
down a root and bend down a branch each 
side in the furrow, and cover it up, and it 
will send up sprouts the whole length, so that 
one root will set 6 feet, as I would set them when 
the branches are about 3 feet long. ‘They 
would require no protection, as no animal will 
disturb them but sheep, and after 2 years they 
will not injurethem. No animal will attempt 
to pass them. They grow from five to six feet 





|inch or 1 1-4 inch auger near the top, through 
which put a good strong pin, made with a head 
on one end and keyed at the other. 

Having now enough of these frames made, 
for the distance required, we will commence 
setting: open these joints, so that they will 
form an equilateral triangle or letter A; the 
first two may be braced with a lath, nailed 
from the top of one post to the bottom of the 
other, forming an X, and every twelfth or 
fifteenth pannel should be braced in the same 
way. 

Bar-ways may be made, asin the other fences 
by using bar-posts; but it will be necessary to 


j brace the panel next, on each side, This 


moie will make a fence about 3feet 9 inches 
high, and if the top of the posts, and that of 
the scantling or ‘brace,’ were joined so as to 
form a fork, there may be a rider laid on, 
which will make it about as high as fences us- 
ually are. 

This fence is convenient for fencing off a lot, 
to keep calves or sheep in,as it mav be set ina 
very short time—taken up as soon—and re- 
moved or laid away for another time.— Ger- 
mantown Telegroph. 





Snow anp Comrort.—There are many peo- 
ple in the world so constituted that the most 


| Intense enjoyment of which they are capable, 


consist; in making a display. It must be so, 
otherwise we should not see all that is compre- 
honded in the meaning of that genial word,com- 
fort, so frequently sacrificed for the sake of ex- 
ternal show. ‘There are establishments in this 
city where the family dinner is cut down to the 
roportions of a lunch, the kitchen fire fed spar- 
ingly, the tea diluted to the extreme point of ex- 
haustion, the butter, sugar, candles, and soap 
doled out homoepathically, and even the supply 
of clean linen abridged below what we should 
consider the limits of necessity,in order that the 
lidy of the house may give a few grand galas 
during the season, refurnish and recarpet her 
reception rooms every two years or 80, sweep 
the streets with brockade silks, wear the newest 
styles of bijourterie, and make a sensation in 
the glittering spectacles got for effect by the 
artificialists of the world of fashion. 








pen 
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For the Valley Farmer. 
CULTIVATING BEANS. 

Mr. Apsost:—I am preparing a field for the 
purpose of growing a crop of beans the pres- 
ent season, and being a novice in this branch 
of agriculture, I cha@pserather to be taught by 
the book than to blunder on in ignorance, ma- 
king my own experiments ateacher. Will you, 
therefore, be pleased to answer the suceeding 
queries, in the May No. of your Farmer? 

ist. What is the best kind of bean for field 
culture, St. Louis being the market? | 

2d. When is the proper time for putting in | 
the crop? 

3d, Should beans be planted in drills or 
sown broad-cast? 

4th. What is the ordinary, or average yield 
per acre, with good culture? 

6th. What kind of soil, in Missouri, is best 
adapted to growing t eans? 

Any additional remarks you may make in 
reference to culture, harvest, &c., would be 
acceptable and perhaps profitable to myself 
and others. In return after my crop is har- 
vested miy give you an account of my success, 
ov failure, as a grower of beans. 

A Novice. 

April 20, 1852. 





REPLIES. 
We received this letter just as we were mak- 
ing up the }ast form of our May No. end must be 
very bricf in reply. We believe that with or- 
dinary success the bean is a very profitable ar- | 
ticle to cultivate, while at the same time ex- 
cessive wet or dry weather is almost fatal to 
the crop. 
Ist. ‘The best and only kind of bean adapted , 
to field culture is the bush bean, which is com- 
monly known as the Yankee white bean and the 
kind commonly sold in this market. Pure seed 
is searce, and we shuld recommend every , 
cultivator to pick over his seed before plant- | 
ing, rejecting every kind but one. 
2d. Not until the ground has beet well! 
warmed. A slight frost is fatal to the bean 
and therefore you should not plant until all 
danger from that source is over; and if the 
ground is cold there is great danger that the 
peed will rot without vegetating. | 





3d. Weare no advocate for broadcast sow: 


| ing. It is at best a slovenly mode of doing 


business; if practiced at al: it should be in 
ground which is very clear of wee s. 

4th. From six to eight quarts if drilled, and 
twice or thrice the quantity if sown broadcast. 

5th. We do not know what is the ‘ordinary’ 
or ‘average’ yield, but with good culture,frum 
40 to 60 busnels per acre should be obtained. 

6th. A quick dry sand soil, not too rich nor 
recently manured, but thoroughly pulverized, 
and ridged to carry off the water. 
SWEET POTATOLS. 

Eprtor VaLtey Farmer.—Dear Sir:—Hav- 
ing noticed an article on Sweet Potatoes in 
the last number of your valuable paper, which 
deeming incorrect in many particulars, | have 
been induced to give my experience on their 


culture, hoping that it may be bencficial to 


the public, if there chance to be any, less in- 


‘formed on the subject than myself. There aro 


several varieties, both of the yellow and red, 
I prefer the dry red, to any other on account 
of their excellence for the table, and their pro- 
ductive qualities. Three bushels of seed tothe 
acre is the quantity, as a good aupply of seed 
will enable you to plant your crop early in the 
season, thereby ensuring a larger yield. 

Living on a moist soil that preculdes the pos- 
sibility uf having a celler under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, I keep my seed potatoes by build- 
ing a double pen of slats or split lumber 
against the back of astone chimney. The out- 
er two feet from the inner, well filled between 
withearth. ‘lhe space to contain the potatoes, 
two and a half fect wide, by like distance in 
depth. Potatoes to be put in fresh as they 
are dug from the hill. Put in a layer of pota- 
toes and one of dry dust, alternately, care be- 
ing used to fill upall interstices. When the 
space is filled, cever with earth fifteen inches 
deep, securing the whole from wet by a tight 
roof of boards. All of which trouble may be 
avoided, by those who have a dry cellar. 

To sprout them, make a substantial seaffold 
two and a half feet from the earth. Three 
feet wide by six in length, for every bushel of 
potatoes. Cover the bottom of the scaffold 
with rough plank, Sides and ends boarded 
up with plank one foot wide. Scaffold in- 
claned to the south. Fill the bed two-thirds 
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full-of wheat or rye straw, that thas been ex- 
posed all winter to the weather. Pour a suf- 
ficient quantity of boiling water to completely 
saturate the straw. On the straw put six in- 
ches of rich well pulverized earth, again one 
inch of stale manure, then half an inch earth, 
on which place the potatoes, one inch asunder* 
Cover with loose pulverized earth one inch deep. 

When the plants are four inches or more in 
length they can be taken off for transplanting, 
taking care not to move the potato. The 
ground having been plowed and hariowed, 
should be thown up into ridges two and a half 
feet apart, and crossed off m the opposite di- 
rection, thus forming the base of a hill, which 
requires to be completed with the hoe, making 
them as small as possible in diameter in pro- 
portion to heighth. The sweet potato is a na- 
tive of a much more genial clime than ours, 
requires as much heat as possible. 

With a watering pot water the bed well be- 
fore drawing the plants. Two plants should 
be placed in each hill, and if the weather is 
dry, put them out late in the evening, adding 
half a pint of water to each hill. At the last 
hoeing which should take place when the vines 
are a foot or eighteen inches long, earth should 
be drawn over the top of thehill. Any weeds 
that may grow after the cultiv ution ceases, 
should be pulled up by hand. 

The crop may be great increased by going 
through, once a week, and with a hoe handle 
or walking stick raising up the vines, so as to 
prevent them from taking root at the joints. 


MonirTEav. 
--—~<>>-—- 


Working Heifers and Food for Milch | 


Cows. 


The following article is worth attention. ' 


The idea of putting cows to the yoke will be 
at once repudiated by many people, and yet 
we see no reason why a moderate degree of la- 
bor should do them any injury. We know that 
the Mormons in many instances use them 
the plains, andalso in their settlement in the 
Salt Lake Vally, they are employed to a con- 
siderable extent in farm work. But he must 
be a brave manwho first tries it at home: 


From the Farmer’s Monthly Visitor. 
We would have our farmers try the experi- 


ment of breaking ‘their heifers to the yoke. 
They can readily be ‘hitched’ to the team be- 
twixt the horse and the oxen and ‘handied? or 
broken to.work as oxen. We make this pro- 
position, because we verily believe, that there 
would be true economy for the farmer to use 
cows instead of oxen, for the ordinary purpo- 
ses of thefarm. In many parts of Europe the 
working of cows is extensively practised. The 
spring is a good time fer this purpose, as the 
young heifers can more conveniently be work- 
ed ‘in the breaking up team’ than at any other 
season. 

A farmer who keeps three cows and a yoke 
of oxen and a horse, by having four cows bro- 
ken to the yoke, can dispense with his oxen 
entirely. Nor will the cows be injured by the 
moderate work of the farm, but rather bene- 
fitted thereby. Of course they would have bet- 
ter keeping and would be largeg than ordinary 
cows, 18 the extra mea] and nubs of corn, that 
are usually giver. by the farmer to his oxen, to 
make them look fat and sleek, would now be 
given to his cows. So that his team of four 
cows would give as much milk if not more, than 
his three cows that were not handied to the 
yoke, and he would gain by the operation the 
expense of keeping a yoke of oxen more than 
one cow, and the interest on the amount of 
money that the oxen were worth, more than 
one cow,—no inconsiderble amount. This is 
not mere speculation. It is practised. A rich 
farmer of Lee, in this State, has for years been 
in the habit of working his cows. And we 
have seen his large six feet cows stride over 
the sled tongue with as much handiness as a 
pair of oxen, and would stand munching their 
cuds with as much complacency as the most 
petted oxen. We asked a friend in Lee, why 
the Captain worked his cows, ‘Oh,’ says he, 
‘everything about the old fellow has to work, 
and so he works his cows!? This answer did 
not satisfy us, and upon enquiring, we found 
that the Captain was one of the shrewdest far- 
mers in town and that he followed the practice 





of working his cows, because there was ecoun- 
omy and thrift in the practice. And we have 
no doubt of it. ‘There is as much economy in 
working the cow judiciously, as there is in 
working the mare, provided always, that the 
extra care is bestowed upon the working cows, 
that there is upon the working oxen. At any 
rate the experiment is worth the trial, and we 
hope some of the farmers of Hillsborough will 
be disposed to make a fair trial of it, that if 
there be any economy in the practice, it may 
generally prevail in our County. 

Since writing the foregoing remarks upon 
working cows, that welcome visitor, ‘The Jour- 
nal of Agricniture’ has come to hand, and in 
it we find an article upon ‘Working Cows in 
Switzerland’ by ‘Kappa,’ from which we make 


the following extracts: 
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‘One of the peculiarities of Swiss agricul- 
ture, which strikes an American in every vil- 
lage, is the custom of using cows at the plow 
and the cart, and even in vehicles of more pre- 
teusion. We well reccollect being drawn ont 
of the mire, on the road between Zug and Zu- 
vich, in which the heavy dilligence had stuck 
fast, }y an immense cow. She was harnessed 
as we sometimes see bulls here; and the way 
she pulled the five horses out of the mire was 
very gratifying to belated and hungry travel- 
lers. 

‘in these days, when women assert their 
rights to mingle in the rough occupations of 
the sterner sex, in may be profitable to consid- 
ec the advantages of employing the ‘milky mo- 
thers of the herd? in laborous and oxlike oc- 
eupations. 

‘According to M. Favre, of the canton of 
ticneva, & most experienced and intcligent 
observer, the average of five Swiss cantons 
give the relative strength of cows to that of ox- 
en, as three to five, ‘Their weight is made the 
criterion of their strength; and allowance is 
made in this estimate for pregnancy and lac- 
tation. The eomparison is made in males and 
females of the same breed, equally accustom- 
ed to work, and fed on the same food. ‘The 
cantons, in which the cows came nearest to the 
masculine size, are Berne, Lucerne, Schwitz, 
\argau, and Friburg. ‘They are largest in the 

ust named canton. In short, the labor of ten 
cows, in a given time, isequal to that of six ox- 
on. 

The experience of Swiss agriculturists has 
shown, that on farms of which grain is the 
principal crop, cattle can not be kept in suf- 
ticient numbers to allow all the labor to be per- 
formed by cows; on such, they can only be 
auxiliary. On farms consisting chiefly of pas- 
curage and meadow land, cows are sufficient 
for all the labor; oxen are a downright loss. 
On ordinary farms, combining the above two 
in variable proportions, cows may do one or 
two thirds of the labor, accord ‘ng to the amount 
of natural and artificial meadow. On farms 
where wood, stone, or other heavy materials, 
are to be transported to considerable distan- 
ces, cows are not available. 

‘fhe land around Geneva is very hard, re- 
quiring usur lly four oxen, or as many cows, to 
the plow. It has been found there that four 
cows will do four hours work daily at the plow, 
without affecting the quantity or quality of the 
milk. Cows step longer than oxen; and their 
gait is lighter: for this reason they may be em- 
ployed with great advantage with horses. Two 
cows in the beam, and two horses in the front, 
or four cows with a horse in front, constitute 
ateam, remarkable for its quickness, light- 
ness and easy management in ordinary work. 
Kor cartage, cows have been found much supe- 
rior to oxen. 





‘If cows work only four hours daily, and 
not in heavy work, the milk is unaffected, ex- 
cept avery slight diminuation of the cream. If 
they work eight hours, or all day, the quanti- 
ty of milk is one-third less;—no matter how 

lentiful the supply of proper food;—it is blue- 
ish, almost without cream, easily turned sour, 
and making very poor cheese. 

‘The females of ali domesticated animals are 
more gentle than the males; they appear more 
intelligent, as they are more easily trained and 
broken. Jockeys acknowledge this in horses; 
hunters in their dogs; and farmers, who have 
tried it, in their cattle. Ileifers of 3 years old 
are very easily broken to walk and pull to- 
gether, in five or six attempts; if gentleness be 
used andlight efforts be required. With the 
full grown cow it is, of course; more difficult, 

‘lo determine the food best suited to work- 
ing milch cows, we have to consider the points 
or the greatest amount of labor, and the great- 
est of milk. Of course it is impossible to com- 
bine these two at their maximum; what one 
gains beyond a certain point, the other must 
lose. It is only necessary to allude here to the 
aphorism, that it is not what is eaten, but 
what is digested, which nourishes. Green fod- 
der produces the most milx,—the after growth 
of lucerne-grass holding the first place. ‘Ihe 
abundance of milk depends upon the surplus 
of chyle, over that required for the due nutri- 
ment of the tissues, as the food should be easi- 
ly digestible. {t is not always, theref: re, that 
the most nutritious substances furnish the great- 
est amount of milk; they may fatten without in- 
creasing the quantity of milk. 'The grains pro- 
duce this effect, besides giving to the milk a dis- 
agreeable taste from the increase of caseous 
elements. In fine, experience proves that the 
food of milch cows ought to be abundant, easi- 
ly digested, and aqueous, or rather relaxing 
than tonic; vegetables cooked or dipped in 
boiling water and seasoned with salt, the sue- 
culent roots, mangle-wurzel, &c. 

‘The food of working cows should be more 
tonic than laxative, and very nutritious; not 
too easily digested, as it is hard woiking on an 
empty stomach, for cattle as well «s for man; 
hut yet not yet digested with so muc) diffeul- 
ty,as to concentrate too much action in the 
stomach; or to be half digested with the accom- 
panying meteorism, and other dangerous s\ mp- 
toms. Dry fodder is the best. They should 
never be kept wholly on green food, especially 
if young and tender; but there is a great dif- 
ference in this respect in different localities. 
Succulent roo's, b ets, turnips, potatoes, should 
not form the cons:ant food of working cattle; 
but be only an occasioal treat. : A small quan- 
tity of crushed grain, given after drinking, is 
very useful. Salt isthe health of remunera- 


ting animals, being for them a veritable pana- 
cea.’ 


SAE POE REELED LOLA, 
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From The Plough, the Loom and the Anvil. 


Plow Ne DEEP. 


BY WM. OLAND BOURNE. 








fio! Yoeman! turning up the sod ! 

Thrust with your might the sharpened blade! 
Turn up, turn up the heavy clod, 

And tind the treasures undertaid ! 
Not on the surface lies the boon— 

Not where the skimming idier plays; 
Bring tu the genial heat of noon 

Phe richer soli to catch the rays! 

Pluw deep! Plow deep! 


Give to thy sinnewy arm the will— 

Give to thy toiling hand the might— 
Wealth buried deep shail come to fill 

The bands of him who toils aright. 
Turn up, turn up the under suil5 

Turn w the light, and air, and sky; 
A large reward repays hls toil 

Who delv eth deep where treasures He! 

Piow deep! Pluw deept 


Ho! Delver in the boundless fleld 
Where Truth lies waiting to be won! 
Not priceless treasures will she yield, 
While yet ‘the task is just begun. 
Turn up, turn up, with patient hand, 
The decper soil that hides the gold, 
And rubies with the glitteriag sand 
Thy lougiag eyes shall soon behvid. 
Plow dcep! Plow deep! 


Ho! Battler with the old-time wrongs! 
Io! Laborer tor the rights of Mau! 
Cheer your bold hearts with bolder songs, 
Aud toil for Freedum while you can. 

‘furl up, turn up, beneath the wails, 
Voundations lying broad aud deep, 
Till dome with pillar prostrate falls, 
lo dust and ruin loug to sieop. 
Piow deep! Plow doept 


lio! Worker in the world’s do.nain! 
lio! Toiler in our mighty age! 
Before thee Hes the open plain, 
lu whose great sirlte thou canst engage. 
Turn up, turn up the pregnant earth! 
lt waits to win the riper sceds: 
They shall, in Heaveo’s own time give birth 
To glorious aud immortal deeds! 
iow deep! Plow deep! 


NEW-YORK, Jan. 22, 1852. 
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Growrn or Woop.—The season of the 
year in which forests are cut off, is believed 
to have an injluence on the succecding growth. 
‘To give some test of this matter, the p iyiouth 
County (Mass.) Agricultural Society “ollered 
several premiums. <A report was made last 
year, which sets forth the conclusion that the 
nearer the scason of the ascending sap, (spri ing) 
wood is cut, the more flourishing will be its 
succeeding growth. ‘fhe person who received 
a premiun for this experiment states, that he 
is satistied that the nearer the ground wood is 
cut, the better; the shoots will start and grow 
more thrifty, and are thicker, aud less liable 
to split down. Cy cutting wood often, you 
insure not only the groatest growth of wood, 
but the greatest growth of money. Cattle 
shonld never be suTercd to ru va 4 wood-lot 


For the Valicy Farmer. 


Small Potatoes for Seed. 
Pixk County, Mo., March 31, 1852. 
| Mr. Anvoir:—In the January No, of the 
| Farmer referring to the proper kind of seed 
potatoes for planting, you say: 

‘“‘We have noticed several cxperimenis in 
| different sections to test the matter; ali of 
| which have shown that small potatoes pro- 
' duce just as large fruit as large ones.”? 
| Allow me to say, that 1 too, have made 
| ‘several experiments to test the matter,’ ull of 
| which go to prove, indeed do prove, directly 
| the reverse of your position. Several years 
ago, and when but a boy, I planted two 10ws 


of potatoes on the same day, and side by side 
precisely under the same circumstances, ex- 
cept that one was planted with small and the 
other with large seed. Vehen giown, the pota- 
toes were taken up and, as farmers moot.y du in 
such matters, 1 guessed the advantage was iu 
planting large instead of small potatoes. Mut 
'T have a distinct revellection that the diier- 
| ence was very perceptible. 
| periment was made afew years later. iu tis 
the product wae gedsuved, wud the 
result again determined in fever of lupe seve 
for planting. 





‘he secoud ex- 


| inst: ince, 


In the spring of 1846, I made a further ex- 
eriment, by dividing the sced into thiee 
> 


! parts—the sinall, large, and the largest sized 


potatocs. ‘Two rows of cach were p ned in 
the same lot, ou the same day and ¥..h simi- 
lar treatment. In the fall, ts ascertain pre- 
the result of this expovimeut was, 
the products were weighed, and the acconnt 
published in the paper of the county in whch 
| was then residing. 


cisely wheat 


Ihave not the accoum 
byime und cannot state the result exactly as 
it was then uscertained. L remember however, 
that the ‘very large seed yielded about Go per 
cont more potatocs than the sinaliest, wu ihe 


large seed’? some 28 per cent. Jt is properie 
8 pro; 





state that the pot#tocs planted wore uicom- 
mouly fine, from which the quite smali pota- 
toes had been planted and fed io stock am the 
previous winter. 

This statement will doubtless surprise some 
experimenters, but 0 satisicd am I of its ¢ w- 
rectness, that under no ordinary circumstances 





while trees are émail. 


vould [be induced 60 plat eizall poia.ves fos 
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seed. Experience, as I think fairly determin- | toes need be entertained. When the tops are 
ej, has taught me the propriety of selecting ; about eight inches high, they should be dress- 
the best potatoes, as it has others the proprie- | ed by passing a small shovel plow, or cultiva- 
ty of seleeting the best of other seeds, and of tor, between the rows, so as to thoroughly 
stock, for the purpose of reproduction. loosen the soil and extirpate the grass and 

I suppose that it is generally known, and weeds. No other dressing will be needed, un- 
should always be known, that the potato is | less it may be found necessary to pull up ocea- 


not the fruit, but is the root of the plant, which | sional weeds that may spring up and interfere 
is propagated with us by cuttings, as some with the growing crop. By this method of 


‘oe | 

other species of plants and trees are propagat- | planting and cultivating potatoes, we have 
ed. ‘To expect that large stalks and a large | sown as;much as 720 bushels to the acre, and 

. 7] 4 ‘ Cy DY ‘ ‘ uP « « PY ‘ 
vield of potatoes will be grown from the small 700 bushels are always esteemed a poor crop. 
i reper 1 (Ce sour Sams ‘ ’ wp 
tubers, having in them hut the small germs and | Can your ‘small potato men’ do bette 4 I 
| Oe ithe 

‘ ———_ > ------— 

from the large, is contrary to what we expers | From The New Englaud Farmer. 
ionce from other vegetables every season,/ Agriculture—Its Origin and Dignity. 
as it is contrary to reason. Small potatoes | When the earth was untracked by any intel- 
ure the dwarf potatoes. Who would select ligent being, when its fertile fields and lofty 
dwarf trees from the nursery to plant an or- | forests remained untouched by the hand of 


, » : ° \eultivation or any pruning instrument, the 
chard? or the dwarfs of our domestic animals | /, FR vern Ee 7? 
| Creator was moved to design the formation of 


to rear stock for the farm? I opine such an | man; and the purpose of his creation was more 
one would be esteemed no very intelligent, as | than intimated. When the songster cheered 
he would be no very thrifty farmer. If any of | the grove and the lion roared on the hanks of 
your readers doubt the corectners of the fore- | the flowing stream, when the prairie shot uP 
Sie ’ eel | its cedar-like grass and the serpent remained 
going, they can ‘do the State some service’ and }unawed by any eye of human-kind, God saw 
turn « clever penny, hy making the trial them- | that the earth needed yet one more inhabitant, 
selves. | for ‘there was nol a man to till ihe ground?’ 
The earth’s cultivation was the first expressed 
: } reason for the creation of man. ‘Then moved 
in one of the older states, induces me to the| the mfinite Designer. Te said, in council 
following practice in planting. J select just | with the archangel, and with cherubim and 
such potatoes for seed as I desire to harvest | seraphim, ‘Let us make man in our image, af- 
p wee L ae | ter our likeness; and let them have dominion 
in the fal). _ These are cut lengthwise, (i. e. | over the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of 
from the point where the most and largest eyes | the air, and over the cattle, and over all the 
are found to the stem) leaving to each piece | earth, and over every creeping thing that ereep- 
two rood eyes. In planting, a grass sod, with | eth upon the earth.” So man was created, and 
7 stood erect in majesty, and cast his eye over 
the spreading fields and flowing streams, and 
saw the creeping insect, the finny tribes, the 
manure. Fresh manure from the horse stable | feathered inhabitants of forest and field, and 
I have always found best. Plow deep, and the cattle upon a thousand hills, all made sub- 
place the cuttings cight or nine inches apart, in me to his dominion. P = 
; c And while he gazed with admiring wonder, 
alternate furrows, laying them next the land-| je heard the voice of blessing, and the voice of 
side that they may the more readily come up | command; for ‘God blessed them and said un- 
between the furrows. This will make the rows | to them, Be fruitful, and multiply, and replen-. 
from twenty to twenty-four inches aprt. In ish the earth, and SUBDUE iT.’ Ile saw the 
‘ , gentle lamb approach him as if to declare her 
clean land, when well plowed, but little wor- special need of his assistance, and lowing eat- 
king is necessary. As soon as pianted, the} tle followed the exampie set, and made them- 
land should be rolled or harrowed, to smooth | selves the first dependents of their earthly 
jt, and as the potatoes begin to appear, they | !ord ae — 
hold be well barrowed with the common | oof’ ahe™’ 2o. mee ® wite—s helper in his 
. N\toil. More delicate and beautiful than man, 


fibres of the plants, with as much certainty as 


Several years succesful culture of the potat, 


a deep, loamy and dry soil is preferred. This 
should be heavily manured with long unrotted 








spike harrow. No fears of injuring the pota- | more gentle and more dependent, she won his 
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strong love; and God loved the man so noble 
and majestic, and the woman so gentle and 
amiable. 

The command to subdue the earth rested up- 
on them, and they were virtuous and strong. 
Sin had not entered, but the soil needed tilling. 
They had heard the command to cultivate the 
ground, and stood in readiness to obey. The 
Creator was pleased, and the angels rejoiced 
at the sight of such a being as man, as the 
whole wide earth became his charge and gift. 
He appeared as the first practitioner in the art of 
husbandry, and president of the great agricul- 
tural society of earth and time. Such was our 
first father before he sinned, and such was the 
origin of agriculture, befor sin entered into 
the world. 

While man was yet in his innocence, God 


was pleased to provide for him a special source | 


of enjoyment. [t was by the institution of 
Klorticulture and Aboriculture. “The Lord 
(iod planted a garden eastward in Eden; and 
there he put the man whom he had formed.— 
And out of the ground made the Lord God to 
grow every tree that is pleasant to the sight 
and good for foed.? *And the Lord Ged took 
the man and put him in the garden of Eden, 
rO DRESS IT AND TO KEEP It.? Such was the 
origin of Horticulture. 

Upon the farmer and the gardener has the 
blessing of God rested, even health and peace 
since the morning stars sang together for joy. 
He who follows their way is the first in obedi- 
ence to the command of God, the first in en- 
joyment of heavenly blessings, first in useful- 
ness to his species, and first in the proper 
dignity of his calling. 

Upon the savage who breaks not the soil 
with a cultivating hand, the curse of heaven 


rests; and as the declining day loses its last | 


lingering life when the sun goes down in dark- 
ness, sO sinks away the tribe of that chief who 


teaches not his bands to till the ground, nor , 


his young men to break the matted turf. The 
sons of the wild hunter of the forest will not 
be, and from his wigwam will arise no curling 


smoke ; but the joyous and hardy sons of the | 


farmer shall appear as the sends of the sea 
innumerable ; and the hymn of Praise to God, 


eee 
and the shou. of freedom for man, mingling | 


carth’s gladness with heaven’s joyfulness, shall 
swell higher and higher from the cultivated 


fields and the vine-clad bower, when the sav- | 


age and the slave, and the fop and the fool are 
seen as exceptions to the producing designs of 
creative wisdom and goodness. 


Coal cinders, iron filings, charcoal dust, &e., 
&e., such as is usually found about a black- 
smith’s shop, are excellent for pear trees. Ap- 
ply and turn under the surface about three 
inches deep. 





From The Western Horticultural Review, 
Osage Orange—Preparing and Planting 
the Seed. 

Great anxiety has been manifested by some 
to learn the best method of treating this seed 
and plant, thrrefore, further space is allowed 
to the subject, even though some should feel 
that they have already hedged in pretty closely 
by the antecedents upon this topic. 

Mr. Neff, in the last number, recommends 
the application of a thorough coat of straw or 
leaves, covering the whole surface between 
the rows of young plants. This strikes ine 
very favorably, and would undoubtedly save 
a great deal of labor in the cultivation of the 
nursery, and if the soil had been thoroughly 
prepared by deep digging, the plants mihit 
ferow well. Like old Tull, however, | prefer 
nt constant stirring of the soil, to admit the 
air and moisture freely. 

The tollowing advice is admirable, and is 
| highly recommended tothe notice of those who 

wish to plant the seed—even where it is fresh, 
it is all the better for the preparation advised; 
andthe little ridges made with the planter’s 
j hands, enable the owner with a rake, to re- 
| lieve the young plants from the embarrassing 
|effort of making their debut naked into the 
presonce of the sun, especially when in clayey 
soils, there is a hard crust repressing the ad- 
| vaneine efforts of their premiere essai. 

Mr. Byram has had a good deal of experi- 
ence in this plan, and great suecess. Tle ad- 
vises also, that the Hedve be not planted near 

adead fenee. After thorough preparation of 
the Ledee-row, his plan of setting the plants 
is excellent, distance from any fenee is well 
recommended; as to the space between them 

I refer to my previous papers for adviee—it is 
a mooted point. Linust thank “ir. Batehaim 
| for his kind and judicious appreciation of ny 
| previous prelections upon this subject, and ex- 
press my delight, that he is willing to admit 
the correetness of the views expressed, and now 
direct the reader to the extract from Mr. By- 
raimn’s article in the Louisville Journal: ; 

In the first place, it is important to procure 
genuine sound seed. ‘he seeds of the Osage 
‘Orange are enveloped singly inthe tough and 
fibrous substance composing the fruit or ball. 
fixtracting the seed without injuring their vi- 
tuity is a slow and tedious process, In order 
to do it with greater facility, inmany unprinci- 
pled persons have resorted to sealding or to a 
high fermenting process, which entirely des- 
troys the germinating principle. 

The seed of the Osage Orange requires a 
high temperature to induce vegetation, and 
hence they should not be planted until the 

arm weather of spring is established, say 
about the first to the tenth of Mav. About two 
weeks before planted, the seeds should be pla- 
ced to soak and remain in the water for three 
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days. Not inore than two quarts should be put 
into the same vessel. Turn the water off, : 
cover the seet with a cloth, place them in a! 
warm room, and stir them daily. ‘They should | 
be kept suificicntly moist to induce veyetacion. | 
Shouldthe weather prove fivorable, tie ves-| 
ateining the seed may be plunged in a) 
hot bed, where they will spreut more specdily. | 

the gor begins to appear, they. 
shoald be planted. 

The groan 1 selected for the seed beds should 
be viel, it should be plowed deeply, thorough. | 
ly palverized, and finely raked. Lay elf the, 
ground in drills one iach deep, and wide! 
enoagh assander to admit of cultivation, say 
twenty aches. The secds shouid be dropped 
about half an inch apirt in the rows, and they 
should be covered by drawing the fine earth 
from each side with both hands, forming a! 
ridge oneinch hich. In six or elgit days, 4 
the season be favorable, the young plants will 
hegin to break the ground. ‘The ridge should 
then beremoved with afinerake. ‘his meth- 
od letves the row clean and mellow, gives the 
young plaints a ood start of the weeds, and 
yreatly Jessens the labor of the first hoving. 
"Che plants should be weil cultivated through- 
out the season, 

‘The hedge-row should be plowed at least 

ve inches deep, and eight or ten 
i 


le 
bois 


43s s00u Us 
) 
H 


ten or twel 
feot wide, im the fall; ov, if the land is new, 
is would be well to cultivatea crop of corn or| 
potitoos on it the year previous to planting. 
If poor spots Oceur, they should be weil trench- | 
edandiminared, to insure ualiformity in the} 
yrowth of the hedge. | 

In the spring just previous to setting the} 
plants, the row shoald again be plowed and} 
well birrowed. The plinta may be lifted from | 
the sod beds with facility by two persons with | 
spades, Oue on eich side of the row; care | 
rhould be taken not to mutulate the roots. | 
Shorten the roots to about eight or nine inches! 
in length, ond tops to within one inch of the} 





Vue 

Stretch aline where the hedge is to stand. 
the plants, wid set those of uniform 
rize togethoy. In setting the plants, run a long 
spade perpendicaluly by the line to the depth 
of the root, making an opening without remo- 
ving theerrihy withdraw thespade, and insert 
the plant full as low 98 it it grew in the seed 
hed. Press th: carth to the root by entering 
the spadeagrin just back of the plant, pressing 
the earth forward. Set the plants in this man- 
os, Mbout fen or twelve inehes apart, accor- 
ding to the strength of the soil, in a single row. 
After setting, the ground should be firmly trod 
on eich side of the plantsand again levelled 
of. Inorder to sceare the advantage of the 


“ssort 


requisite light and freo circulation of air, and 
to leave room for thorough cultivation, the 


1 


| four inches of the ground. 





wmited within six or 


Tho ruw ehould be 


hedge sheald never be yl. 
cit feet of any fones: 





kept free from any weeds and thoroughly eulti- 
vated during the season. 

One great error has becn committed by nine- 
tenths of the persons who have eatiempied to 
grow the Osage hedge, and that is, they have 
been too iapatient to complete the heuge be- 
fore they had secured a foundation on which 
to buscit. A hedge suiliciently firm and com- 
pict at the bottom cannol be grown wilhout 
cevere and repeated cutting back, in order to 
insure surength to the lower and lateral bran- 
ches. ‘This must neither be ueglected nor de- 
Jayed beyond the proper time, or al] the previ- 
ous labor will be tosi. ‘The season the plants 
are set in the row they will require no regular 
pruning, but, should any of the plants assume 
a too vigorous upright growth, they should be 
checked by cropping their tops with a long 
knife. ‘This can ve done vs fast asa man ean 
walk. ‘Lhe spring aiter the plants have been 
set, they should be cut olf to within d/ree or 
In consequence of 
cutting olf the tops at the time of setting, each 
plant will have pioduced three or four shoots. 
The second cuttiug will cause them to multiply 
tosix or cight, nearly Elling the epuce between 
the plants. ° 

Cultivation must be continued the second 
year a3 before. About tae middie of June, or 
when the plants appear to be making the 
most vigorous growl, Uicy must be again shor- 
tened back to within three or four inches of 
the last cutting. Jn order to give size and 
strength to the lateral branches, and to secure 
a ciose and compact base tu the hedge, 
ibese suinmer prunings must not be delayea. 
Continue to repeat the spring and summer pru- 
nings until the fourih or fifih year, entiing off 
the side or botiom branches ev as to form the 
hedge about three feet wide at the bottom, 
gradually uarrowing towards the top, to about 
four or five fectin height, whenit will be suf- 
ficiently formids ble to tur any stock upon 
the farm, and so close at the bottom as to ren- 
der it dificult for arabbit to pass through it. 
The exporience of the hedger by this time must 
suggest the subsequent treatment. 

for trimming the hedge, common hemp 
hook with a long handle, and the hedging 
shears, will be found the most convenient im- 
plements. 








PLASTER AND ITs Errects.—‘ Plaster, or Gyp- 
sum, 18 universally cown on clover fields in the 
spring, wien the grass is about 4 inches high, 
at the rate of one bushel per acre, wit® the 
most astonishing efiects. It is # valuable 
agent in absorbing manures inthe form of gas- 
ey, ind is nsed very profusely about manure- 
heaps, catile-yards, and stables. Its action 
is just the reverse of lime, the one retaining 
the gases, and the other assisting them to 
ass Of.—Janree Thornton, dr: Byberry, near 


hila,, Pat. UF. Report. 
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Pebble Houses; or Lime and Gravel Walis. 

During a visit to Northern Illinois last sum- 
eral ‘Cement Houses,’ 
and were highly 


examined sey 
they are called there, 
pleased with w! Where lime and 
gravel are easily obtained of build- 
tg must be much cheaper than any other.— 
\fter the walls are put up (a description of the 

mode of doing which we published in the Far- 
e plastered 

oniside andin. The outside plastering may 
he put directly upon the walls, but the inside 
should be lathed—the lathing to ho nailed to 

wtrips of plank inserted in the walls. If this is 
not done the walls will gather dainpness, and 
In regard to the out- 


mer, we 
as 
Mtb Wwe Sw. 
this mode 


:uer some time since.) they should b 


the rooms be unhealthy. 
side plastering, we saw many farm houses that | 





were not plastered at all on the outside; and 
although when the mortar was properly pre- 
pared the wall appeared wie firm and showed | 
no siens of breaking off, yet there was a vant | 
of finish about their appearance which denoted | | 
che want of a In the villa- | 
e saw several exceedingly neat dwellings 


neat outside eeat. 
ros W 
of this material, the walls covered witha hard | 
finish and neatly painted; and we were told) 
that they 
the way of clear 


md every desirable quality in | 


and econo- | 


posse 
i 


liness, durability 
my. 

We have seen it stated that Water Lime 
(hydraulic Cemsnt,) mixed with Linseed oil 
and used in the same manner as the OLio fire 
for walls 


proof Paint, makes a cood coating 
and aie 
un excellent article for the outside of a cement | 
wall, especially as by the introduction of eol- | 
the 
shade can be indulged. 


If sothis composition must make | 


j 

of the owner as to | 
We extract the fol- | 

lowing article from the pages of The Plow: | 


ering matter fancy 


ly where lime and gravel abounds, is but lit- 
tle understood. From personal observation | 
we are convineed that a house built in this! 
wiy is as good as it is cheap. Upon this point | 
we have the testimony of the editor of the| 
Phrenological Journal in the following article, 
which we extract from that excellent paper:— 
‘First, in its cheapness. Respecting this, let 
the following facts decide the question. The 
sonior editor put_up the upper story of his 
house, which is 256 feet in circumference, and 
11 feet 4 inches high, at the following cost :— 


Common labor, 44 days, at $12 per 


This excellent mode of building, particular. | 
' 
| 





la house 45 


month, $20 Ou 
Carpenter work, 7 oOo 
Mason laying window sills, arches, and 

levelling walls, 2 50 
Lime, 250 hashels, slaked, at 4 cents 

per bushel, 10 G0 
Lumier for standards and topof wall, 6 U0 
1,000 brick for window sills and arches, 6 5 
Board of hinds, 12 Qo 
San, woils, horse to haul up, use of 

boards for troughs, &e., 15 Qu 





Total, B37) OO 


‘This estimate does not include my own Sa- 








bor, which consisted in superinten wing and 
rendering such assistance us the oc i R- 
quired. ‘The carpenter work inclided the eree- 


9 
ting and bracing the stand guides, 
which to nailthe boards, as vell as the setting 
of the window «rames, erecting seaffolds, &e. 
The mertar was hoisted by a horse and tickle. 


wird or tu 


| Now, if that wall had been put up ta the ordi- 


mortar, if would 
inl dollars, 
iw 


with pre s and 
sarecly less thana thous. 


"was fifty Ject from 


Sihee 


“ uy Way, 
AVE COst 


at 
eapociall y it 


ground. At all events, the point cam be as- 
certained by applying to mechanics. ‘The 
price will of course vary, but compare thei 
estimates with those above given. ft was pa 

ticulaily surprised that if took so lidtle liar, 
and yet in the story below, S12 worth of haw 


put un che wall< 


,° ' ! ’ 
foot Khe, bosides 








eve, Win & ws Tent 

addition enstine pill ' 
np a hed of m ots wv. Donbl inore Lime and 
sund would have made the wall better, but it 
eenes, und answers every purpose as it is. 
Thi thnate includes simply the wall itself, 
not the window frames, yet does include set- 
tine them; Lut it includes two large door 
frames, and the bricks r ven for the door 





arche 


and window-sills and 
‘The amount of wall thus pat up would build 
fect long, 25 feet wide, and tire 
nda halfhigh, ths stories ning, ¢ 
Ibe calle: l a hous e 


stories ¢ jehi, 





rear y nie fect. This woul 

of gool size. Now let the render ask any min- 
ison and carpenter for what they will put up 
the walls of a house 25 by 45, and two “oe 
and a half high, those stories to be nine, eivht, 


and fon - feet re spec tive Vy excep tinge feet 
the making of ihe window: frames, and have 
the whole ready for laying the floor timbers 
and compare that estimate with the eost as 
given above, namely, $79, and he will be alle 
to compare the ebeapnose of this structure 
with either brick, wood, or stone. In the 
above estimate, we have a mace much al- 
lowance for getting the mortar hed ready, and 
for the riyging necessary in the start, because 
these had heen previous! y prepared w ith which 
to build the lower stories. But our estimate 
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includes all the time and materials spent from 
the time of actually beginning the story in 
question, and leaving it reuly for receiving 
the timbers of the roof. ‘The cost of the pre- 
ceeding stories was about the same—perhaps 
from five to ten dollars greater, the wall being 
thicker, and the work carried on to not quite 


so good advantage. Our estimate does not in- | 


clude the plastering of the outside, which, how- 
er, is not a very e spensive process, provided 
the walls wre put up as they should be. This 
would require from twenty-five to fifty dollars, 
according to the stvle, and the rapidity of the 
workmen emploved, which would be a trifle 
more than putting the ordinary plaster on, af- 
ter the lathing is done—-for, as in this case, the 
plaster is put directly upon the wall, to which 
it adheres with a tenacity and firmness far 
greater than it would do upon lath or brick.’ 


From the Horiiculturai Review. 
The Plum and its Enemy. 

This esteemed fruit, so rare in our markets, 
so abundant at the East, seems to be almost 
abandoned here, on account of the difficulties 
attending the maturing of the fruit, difficulties 
which I think are greatly magnified, and which 
must yield to a determination to succeed. The 
time required to erow the tree for market, the 


small demand, and generally bad results when | 


planted, deter the nurseryman from its cultiva- 
tion, and compel him to devote his time to the 
cultivation of more profitable fruits. Thus, 
we see the finest peach, apple, and cherry trees 
exposed for sale, whilst the few plum trees that 
do make their appearance, are very unpromis- 
ing in their aspect. 

To raise fine thrifty seedlings for budding 
or grafting requires & very rich and loose soil. 
Nurserymen should manure the bed intended 
for planting plum-pits, at least twiee a year 
thoroughly for two years, cultivating with the 
spade and planting vegetables, and if not 
found then to be sufficiently loose and rich, it 
were better to wive another year’s dressing. 
The effect of this will he to produce fine, thrifty 
stocks of rapid growth and early maturity. 
Mulching with long straw is also a great assis- 
tant, prolonging the season’s growth, and 
keeping the bark loose until good ripe buds 
can be obtained, otherwise the growth often 
stops by the middle of June, when other 
trees are under full headway. Stocks thus 
formed ean be hudded with two buds at the 
en height for forming a top, thus ma- 

cing a tree fit for market in onescason from the 
budding. 

I have always preferred to insert a twig of 
four or five eves, as plum buds are hard to ob- 
tain from bearing tress, whilst twigs are abun- 
dant, only the terminal twigs should be used, 
as others, cut at the end, would be sure to dry 


Ip. 





| No fruit is more suitable for city cultivation 
| than the Plum; it is less expose! to the Cur- 
| culiothan in the country, and is capable of 
euduring much rough treatment. ‘The best 
land surest remedy againt the depredations of 
| this insect, is the removal and destruction of 
all fallen fruit. ‘The next best is the removal 
of the top soil to the depth of a few inches 
ifrom under the tree, in the spring, before 
| blossoming time; and the next is to hoe up the 
eround under the tree, applying a good dress- 
| ing of ashes, salt, or lime or any similar sub- 
| stance, destructive of insect life, both before 
land after this operation. Poultry are also very 
| successful te wt as the Curculio generally 
‘goes hut little below the surface. 
| ‘There are many conflicting remedies put 
| forth as preventatives against this insect, all 
lhaving been tried and found to be ‘just the 
thing,’ still the fruit remains as scarce as ever, 
few being able to make the discoveries of oth- 
ers bear ‘he test of a second trial, successfully. 
In the foremost rank stands the advocate of 
pavements, it being claimed that the instinet 
of the insect teaches it to avoid paved trees, 
on account ef the difficulty of the larvee finding 
alodgement. Now, IL hold that this isnot where 
the advantage lies, but that the fruit falling on 
vivements, is not allowed to accumulate, but 
is swept off and the larvee withit. That the 
insect will not breed in plum trees growing in 
pavements, is absurd, as the larvee will soon 
| traverse a pavement and get into open ground, 
| and furthur it is not compelled to go into win- 
| ter quarters under a fruit tree, but as Jong us 
| the plum it is feeding on is not destroyed, it 
| stands inno fear of perishing. The partial 
success is not in the pavement, but in the re- 
moval of the fallen fruit. My experience is 
adverse to pavements, for though the Curculio 
is thus in part removed, the tree evidently suf- 
rers, unless the roots can extend themselves be- 
yond the pavement, and thus obtain nourish- 
ment from soil exposed to the kindly influences 
of sun andair. We have often been obliged 
to prop up trees loaded to breaking, planted in 
open ground, whilst paved trees have grown 
puny and sickly, and finally died. Of course, 
there are exceptions, which only a proper ex- 
amination of the individual case can explain, 
Some writers delight in describing the Cur- 
culio as a prodigy of acuteness, baffling the 
combined sagacity of the whole Horticultural 
fraternity, in fact, a perfect reynard subtil of 
a little ‘Turk.’ Now, the cause of our bad 
| success lies not in the cunning of the insect 
but in our own individual indolence. Every 
punctured plum we leave under the trees cost 
us fifty the next season. Removing without 
mashing, only changes the field of operation. 
Thus, running streams remove the fallen plums, 
when inclined over them, but do not destroy 
the insect, as it is sooner or a later cast upon 
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the shore, and undergoes its transformations. 
One circumstance connected with the Curculio 
I have never seen noticed; it is undoubtedly a | 
Noctua, or night insect; this accounts for its | 
inertness after sun rise, and its disinclination 
to use its wings. I have some twenty in sand | 
at present, and shall know in the spring to | 
which class they belong. 

{f Noctua, the advocotes of pounding and | 
shaking my as well Shang up their fiddles.? as 
the few they catch on their sheets, may be but | 
a small remnant of the depredators of the fore- 
going night. [ would advise no one to plant | 
a plum orchard adjoining a — or sale or- | 
chard, as the Curculio are there propagated in , 
such numbers that it is almost hopeless to con- | 
tend against them. Let any one go under a 
bearing peach tree in June, and cut open tie | 
fallen fruit, he will find nine-tenths to be wor- 
my. 

‘To the lovers of plums [ would say, plant 
in your yards, in your gardens, on your farms, 
not only solitary trees, but by fifties, and let 
all falling plums be gathered, and if too much 
trouble to crush them, remove them into the 
streets where they will be destroyed, and we 
shall soon have abundant supplies in our mar- 
kets. 


Memoir of John S. Skinner. 

A tribute of respect to the oldest laborer in 
the field of agricultural literature from the 
youngest! It is meet and proper that we who 
are just entering on the wath trodden for more 
than thirty years by the way-worn and weary 
veteran, who now rests from his labors,—that 
we, who follow in his footsteps and profit by 
his pioneer labors, should carve one line upon | 
his tomb-stone, in grateful acknowledgement 
of our obligation. 

What though the noble heart, that ever 
throbbed with quicker pulsation at the voice 
of kindness, is stilled! What if the eve, that 
would have beamed through the gathering 
tear-drops at a tone of sympathy, has been | 
closed by the icy hand of death! What tho?’ 
the tongue, else eloquent of thanks, is chained 
and still! What matters this, or all these, 
to our debt—our debt to the dead ! 

No marble monument, erected by those whom 
he faithfully served for thirty years, may 
mark the spot where his remains repose; no 
gathering of thousands and publie eulogy may 
express to the world the estimation in which 
he was held; but will those in whose cause he 
spent the stronger years of his life—the farm- 
ers of America—will they reap the fruit of his 
labors, and decline to pay him his hire? His 
was the first voice that was heard claiming for 
Agriculture its rights as a Science. His light 
gleamed alone, but brightly and steadily, amid 
the dark mists of Ignorance and Prejudice ; 





and even now, now when the land is illumined 


| by a thousand, that same torch, in other hands, 


is burning and blazing with a pure and bril- 
liant flame. Over thirty years ago, our buried 
brother established the ‘Old American Farm- 
er,’ at Baltimore ; the first periodical in Amer- 
ica, which devoted its columns to agricultural 
intelligence and information; the ancestor of 
all those now living. Is the voice of the Press 
gone, that no one has heard a whisper from 
them for any testimonial of respect to the old- 
est Agricultural Editor in America! ‘True, 
he has gone beyond our reach, and beyond our 
sympathy; his Father alone can reward him 
for the deeds done in the body ;’ but the part- 
ner who shared his sorrows and his toils re- 
miains with us, with a scanty pittance saved 
from the wreck, for her support. Can we not 
pay to her what we owe to him? 

Let the Farmers’ voice be heard. What say 
they? Will any second or motion, that 
throughout the land, we should in some pal- 
pable manner, and in concert with one anoth- 
er, express our respect for the departed by 
succoring the surviving? Will any one pro- 
pose a plan ? 

We subjoin a sketch of Mr. Skinner’s life, 
prepared at our request, by one who knew him 
well and loved him. It is a brief recital of 
services rendered, without any attempt at eu- 
logy, and without dwelling, as friends might, 
upon the lovely traits of character, which 
exused Mr. Skinner to be loved and respected 
throughout the Union.— Ed. Jour. of Agr. 

Joun Sruart Skinner was born on the 22nd 
day of February, 1788. He was a lineal de- 
scendant of Robert Skinner, who emigrated 
from England early in the seventeenth centu- 
ry, and became a large landed proprietor on 
that portion of the Peninsula between the wa- 
ters of the Chesapeake Bay and Pawtuxent 
river, now Calvert county, in the State of 
Maryland, where he died in the year 1786.— 
(Vide note to General Wilkinson’s memoirs. ) 

The great-grandson of Robert Skinner, 
(Frederick Skinner,) the father of J. S. Skin- 
ner, was one of the most respected and popu- 
lar men in the county, which even then con- 
tained an intelligent and refined society. He 
departed this life 2nd December, 1809. From 
father to son, down to the subject of the pres- 
ent notice, they have all been tobacco planters 
and the original homestead is still in posses- 
sion of a member of the family, Mr. Levin 
Skinner, 2 nephew of the late John S. Skinner. 

John S. Skinner received his early educa- 
tion at the country schools in the neighborhood 
of his father’s house ; thence he went to Char- 
lotte Hall, St. Mary’s County, Maryland, long 
noted as the best school in the Middle States. 
At the age of 18, Mr. S. went to Annapolis, 
the seat of government of the State, and stud- 
ied law with the late Chancellor Johnson, the 
fother of the Hon. Reverdy Johnson. Before 
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ho was of age, he was appointed notary public 
bv Governor Wright, who overcame the objec- 
tions ade by some members of the Council to 
Mr. Skinner’s appointment on the score of his 
vouh. ile was three or four years elected 
revling clerk to the Legislature. His studies 
finishot, he was admitted to the bar, and at 
21 commenced the practice of the law. On the 
Lith of March, 1812, Mr. Skinner was married 
t» blizabeth G. Davies, of Baltimore, by whom 
h» hil three sons, one of whom only, survives 
his futher. His second son died in Louisiana 
in 1X47, leaving a wife and two children.— 
During the last war with England, Mr. 8. was 
appointed, by Mr. Madison, government agent 
to negotiate with the British forces in the 
Chesipeake Bay. His associations with the 
superior oflicers of the fleet were not confined 
to mere ollicial courtesics, but ripened into 
friendship; and at intervals more or less dis- 
4ant, up to the time of the decease of Admi- 
rals Cockburn and Barry, the most friendly 
te"ms were exchanged between them. Other 
fiiends were also mude on board the British 
Heet. 

In the fall of 18138, Mr. Skinner moved to 
Jultimore, and when the Flotilla was launched 
he was appointed Purser. He was afterwards 
annointed Post Master of Baltimore, by Mr. 
Midison, which place he held for twenty-two 
vears, ant until removed by Mr. Van Buren. 
Vir. S. was a great favorite with Presidents 
Miudison and Monroe, having refused from the 
former 2 Judgeship m the West, and the post 
of Secretary of State in Arkansas. At the 
approtch of the British forces upon Washing- 
ton, Mr. S. rode ninety miles in the night, and 
lirst announced to the government their mareh, 
after having warned the public authorities a 
woe prior to their setting out. 

Mr. Skinner was an ardent admirer and lover 
of all sorts of rural employments and internal 
improvements. His whole heart was wrapped 
up in the improvement of his country, its ag- 
ricultural interests in particular. Thinking 
his native state behind those of the North and 
Kast in its agricultural progress, he determined 
to use all his energies and talents to arouse 
his fellow citizens to emulate their neighbors ; 
and established the first agricultural paper that 
was ever issued in the United States, almost 
axclusively devoted to the farmers’ interest, 
the old Awertcan Farmer. The first number 
appeared on the 2nd of April, 1819, without 
one single subseriber. It proved in the sequel 
to be one of the most useful, and probably the 
most profitable journal of the kind ever pub- 
lished in the country. The subscriptien was 
$4.00a year; he carried it on for several years 
und afterwards sold it for $20 000. No pains 
were spared to make the ‘Farmer’ worthy of 
the cause, and many essays from the best wri- 
ters in the country appeared in its columns,— 





Even now it is considered a text book by many 
of our farmers. Jle was the first to propose 
and get up the agricultural shows in the Mid- 
dle and Southern States. Now they have 
hairs in almost every county, and it is adiait- 
ted by all they are of great utility. 

To the American Farmer succeeded the 
Turf Register, which was also sold for a good 
price. 

On the electian of General Harrison, Mr. 
Skinner was appointed third Assistant Post- 
master General. In this important post he 
saved to the Government, as the records will 
show, $200,000, by curtaiiment of expenditure 
in his bureau, and yet was popular with the 
mail contractors. Mr. S. was removed from 
this post by Mr. Cave Johnson, Postmaster 
General under Mr. Polk. Mr. Skinner’s unre- 
mitting industry, and close confinement, while 
in the General Post Oilive, dreadfully impair- 
ed his health, and brought on a giddiness of 
the head, which caused him very suddenly to 
lose his hearing. ‘1 his was not only a dread- 
ful privation to himself, but a very great loss 
to his friends and acquaintances, for there 
were few moie blessed with conversational 
abilities than he. lie then became Editor of 
the Farmer’s Library and Agricultural Journal 
for Messrs. Greely & Mecklraih ; but this work 
was too costly, and possibly of too elevated a 
character to become popular, and it was dis- 
continued. ‘Lhen, by the advice of his friends, 
Mr. Henry C. Carey, and by his assistance, 
and that of his kastern friends, he started 
‘The Plough, the Loom, and the Anvil,’ a 
journal, which, up to this time, has been gain- 
ing rapidly in public estimation. 

Mr. S. was the intimate and confidential 
friend of the g vod Lakayetie, and eorrespond- 
ed with him for years before they met. ‘Lhis 
was owing to thé fact of Mr. Skinner being the 
nephew and namesake of General Lak ayette’s 
bosom friend and companion in arms, Col, 
Jack Stuart. Mr. 8. transacted all Lat'ayette’s 
business in this country, both for father and 
son, and ifter the death of both. continued to 
do so for the heirs, until the melancholy acci- 
dent which caused his own death. Mr. S. for 
many years maintained an extensive corres- 
pondence with distinguished men, both at 
oes and abroad, and at the time of his death 
was a member of many of the foreign Agricul- 
tural Societies. Le also received a vote of 
thanks from the Chilian Congress, for bis ser- 
vices rendered during their struggle for inde- 
yendence. Myr. Skinner had tulents of the 
Sicheet order, and had he devoted himself to 
his professien, the Law, he must have risen to 
great eminence ; but he was drawn from it by 
his great love of Agricultural pursuits. To 
cultivate and improve the soil and raise the 
character of the Farmer, was the great object 
of all nis labors. In private life, as a husband, 
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a father, and a master, he was devoted, affec- | 
tionate, kind, and too indulgent. Ue was 
hospitable to a fault, generous, unsuspicious, 
and confiding. In money matters he was as 
simple as a child. He was charitable as the 
day, and it might with truth be said of him, 
shis left hand knew not what his right did.’— 
Good, noble-hearted man, take him all in all, 
it will be a long time before we look on his 
like again. 

Procrastination in Business Affairs. | 

Of a.1 the parties with whom we may trans- 
act business, the man who is prone to putting 
off his work from one day to another, without 
aiy reason save an acquired habit of doing so, 
is the very worst kind we can meet with.— 
*Never defer til the morrow, what muy be 
done to-day;’ says Franklin, ‘Procrastina- 
tion,’ is very truly the ‘thief of time;’ yet, how 
many are there in this world who can never 
accomplish « promise, until the very last ex- 
treme moment of delay. 

A very good-natured story is told of one 
Rartey Willard—though the finale of the joke 
possesses sinall eridit for Bartey’s love of 
rruth,or his natural business habits, either,—- 
He was a wheelwright by trade, and, though 
an excellent workman, was remarkable for his 
habit procratination. He would promise over 
und over again, with as little seruple, and, as 
inany ‘positive lasts? ag a theatrical star.— 
Having pledged his word to a very urgent 
customer, for the third time, that he would 
nave his cart done by a certain day, bartey 
again failed to keep his engagement, and on 
the arrival of the owner, the cart was still un- 
finished. 

‘Well,’ said the customer, ‘you have got my ; 
cart done this time of course!? ‘Yes,’ said 
Bartey, ‘L have the work doné, and supposed 
if was quite ready for you, when L discovered 
that | hid made an unaccountable mistake, 
that will put me back a fortnight.? ‘Ah, in- 
deed,’ srid the customer, ‘what’s the trouble?? 
‘Why you see,’ said Bartey, with gravity, and 
an «air of extreme vexation, ‘you see | have 
mide a mistake—lI never made such a blunder 
in my life—L have committed the ridiculous 
mistake of making both wheels for the same 
side, they are both off wheels!’ ‘Is it possible?’ 
said the customer, who was thoroughly mysti- 
fied, and so allowed Bartey another fortnight 
to finish the eirt. 

This same Bartey was no donbt a very ‘clev- 
er’? f\l'ow; but his love of delay in business 
affairs, unquestionably would deprive him of 
the patronage of many a good customer—and 
those who were deceived by him once, however 
shrewdly, would shun him the second time.— 
Promptness and regularity is far better capital 
to the mechanic, than cunning and duplicity. 





N. E. Cultivator. 


Grape Cuiture by Laying. 

Mr. Nichoison, South ‘Lenth street, Phila- 
delphia, who first introduced the above mode 
of culture to public notice, writes thus: 

There 1s one circumstance which has hith- 
erto tended to discourage the attempt to culti- 
vate the Grape, and that is the uncertainty 
of success in propagating it from slips laid 
down in the usual way, and of removing them; 
the writer has, however, ascertained, that the 
sceming difficulty may be readily overcome by 
a process, simple in itself, and attended with 
little trouble, and by which, from one healthy 
vine, twenty to thirty plants mey be propagat- 
ed in one season, with both roots and branch- 
es sufliciently grown for removal to any dis- 
tance, and for transplanting, in a condition to 
produce a liberal ciop of perfect fruit, within 
live or six months from the time of being set 
ont. About the middle of the fourth mouth, 
take of a thrifty bearing vine, two or three of 
what are termed runners of the last year’s 
growth in a healthy condition and of sulticient 
leagth, say ten or twelve feet each, to furnish 
the requisite number of buds, say twenty or 
thirty each. Vlace in a light wooden box 
about eight inches square, every alternate bud, 
leaving the next, between two boxes outside, 
in the open air, for a plant, cutting oT the bud 
that is within the box and intended for roots. 
Let these boxes be made strong enough to bear 
removal, but with such openings in their sides 
and bottom as will admit the roois passing 
out, in the pursuit of nourishment. The boxes 
being adjusted at such distances asunder as 
to enclose one good bud each for a root, and 
leaving another outside for a shoot, sink them 
about three inches in the ground, then lay the 
vine carefully in, leaving the eye or bud one 
inch avove the surface of the ground in the 
bed or border, and fill the boxes with good 


‘rich mould, Every healthy outside bud may 
{then be expected to throw up a plant, that 
| will grow from eight to twelve feet in height, 


which may be removed in the box in the spring 
of the year, in a condition for immediate 
fruiting. It may be well to observe, after the 
olant shall have grown to eight or ten feet 
weg it is best to check its further growth, by 
nipping the bud at the extreme end. It will 
be found that fruit will set on many of the 
young plants in a few wecks from laying, 
which may mature and ripen the first season; 
yet such premature bearing should be check- 
ed, by removing the bearing buds as they 
appear, or the vines will suffer in their 
strength.— Boston Cultivator. 

To cork A I'cLox.—'l'ake one tablespoonfal 
of red lead, and one table spoonful of castile 
soap; mix them in as much ley as wi:l make it 
soft enough to spread like a salve, and apply 
it on the first appearance of the felon, and 1% 
will cure it in ten or twelve hours. 
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Letting Farms. 

A writer in an exchange paper says, ‘it is a 
common remark that to let a ots to a tenant 
is in nine cases out of ten to destroy its fertili- 
ty,’ and attributes this result to the fact, that 
farms are usually let from year to year—so 
that the tenant has no inducement to improve 
it from the resources at hand. ‘This isno doubt 
true, and scarcely any farm can maintain its 
fertility under such a system. But there is an- 
other reason still. Landlords are apt to make 
too hard a bargain with their tenants —they 
grasp at too much, and by doing so, are sure 
to lose a good tenant at the end of the year. 
The man who hires or takes a farm must have 


a chance to live, or he will not remain. We! 


have had a little experience in this matter and 
can speak from personal observation. In 1843 
the editor of this paper, dazzled with the glow- 
ing descriptions of the farmer’s life, purchas- 
ed a farm of one hundred acres in the westerly 
part of Hopkinten, and resided there three 
years. 

It was naturally a good soil, but had for sev- 
eral years previous been rented to yearly ten- 
ants, every one of whom had skinned it to the 
utmost without replenishing it at all. The hay 
for the most part had beed carried away, and 
no manure returned, until it had become al- 
most entirely unproductive—in farmer’s par- 
lance, it was pretty much ‘run down.’ 

The three years we occupied it, brought it 
up toa tolerable state of productiveness. At 


the end of that time it was let at the halves as | 


it is termed, to a good, industrious, intelligent, 
tenant, who has remained there ever since and 
remains there still; and the farm has all the 
time instead of growing worse, been growing 
better; so that at the present time, it is not 
exceeded in productiveness by any farm in its 
neighborhood. Taking it with the under- 
standing that he could have it as long as he 
pleased, he has managed it according, and has 
collected and saved his manure, gathered up 
compost, and made all the preparations for the 
next year that he would if he owned it. The 
stock was all left upon the place, and he is in- 
terested in its growth for he has half of the in- 
crease, with other privileges and advantages, 
which makes the situation satisfactory to him, 
and for his interest toremain. When, had he 
been screwed down as many tenant are, he 
would no doubt have left the farm at the end 
the first year. Whilst the tenant is thus doing 
well, we are receiving a good interest on the 
investment, in the shape of butter, cheese, 
pork, potatoes, beans, corn, rye &c., all of 
which we have in abundance, for family use 
and some to sell, and of the best quality. No- 
body knows how to make better butter than the 
woman on that farm. The result of our ex- 
perience then is, that if you would have a good 
tenant you must first be a good landlord; you 


must not only give the tenant a chance to live, 
but you must make it for his interest to take 
care of you interest.—S. C. Reportor. 


From the American Farmer. 
Farming in New York. 
It is sometimes interesting, and always in- 

structive, to know how our brethren manage 
| their farming operations in other States, and 
| with the view of showing how a notable, pains- 
taking farmer of the Empire State, manages 
so as to render his farm not only productive, 
but to keep it inan improving state, we shall 
|make a few extracts from his Report to the 
N. Y. State Agricultural Society, in answer to 
questions prepounded to him by that Associa- 
tion. ‘The Report whence we make these ex- 
tracts, was made by Mr. Elisha M. Bradley, 
of Ontario county. His ‘soilis a graveily loam, 
in some places merging to sand, and in others 
tending a little to clay; is from 6 to 12 inehes 
deep, and rests upon the subsoil of red clay. 
Limestone abounds in the soil.? He says in 
answer to a question as tothe best mode of 
improving the soil: 

HOW TO IMPROVE THE SOIL. 

‘Plentifully manuring with well rotted ma- 

nure, thoroughly mixing the manure with the 
soil, by means of the plow, cultivator and har- 
row, is esteemed the best manner of improving 
the soil.’ 





DEPTH OF PLOWING. 

‘The usual debth of plowing is as follows: 
for Corn from 6 to 8 inches; for Potatoes, 
Oats, Barley, Peas and Wheat, from 8 to LU 
inches. Repeated experiments have establish- 
ed it as a fact, that thorough deep tillage en- 
sures the best crops. [have frequently exper- 
imented in shallow and deep plowing for 
growing barley, oats, and wheat, and the re- 
sult has ever been in favor of deep plowing.’ 

EFFICACY OF SUBSOIL PLOWING. 

‘TI last spring put the subsoil after a common 
plow, which turned a furrow 10 inches deep, 
upon corn stubble, which I was preparing for 
barley. The subsoil plowed a furrow 8 inches 
deep, pulverising the ground thoroughly to the 
depth of 18 inches, with the exception of a 
small part of the field, which was not subsoiled; 
and from the time the grain was 4 inches high 
until harvest, a very great difference was ob- 
servable in the appearance of the grain. Up- 
on the not subsoiled, it was scarcely a medium 
growth. Similar results have been obtained 
with peas and oats.’ 

MANURES. 

‘Manure is mostly applied to hoed crops, 
_ which was applied 40 loads (or 30 bush- 
els per load);per acre. Manure is made in as 
compact places as possible, and is either kept 
in as large —_ ag possible, or under the ap- 
ple sheds, which are provided for all my cat- 
tleand sheep. Sheds and yards are kept thor- 
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oughly littered, and each yard has a basin in- | 
to which the liquid excrements of the stock, | 
and rain water are conveyed, and there taken | 
up and put under the sheds, or in compact | 
heaps until rotted.’ | 

‘My manure consists of the droppings of hor- | 
ses, cattle, sheep, hogs, and poultry, mixed 
with the refuse straw, leaves, and other avail- 
able substance convertable into manure. The 
accumulations in the privy, together with the 
carcases of dead animals, plaster, muck, leach- | 
ed ashes, and almost every substance (lime ex- | 
cepted,) find a place in the compost heap, and 
add much to the fertilizing products of the- 
farm. A great amount of straw has been and 
annually consumed on the farm, and is fed to 
sheep, cattle and horses, and freely used as a 
litter. For the purpose of increasing the 
amount of manure for the farm, crops have | 
been sown upon shares upon other farms, and | 
the grain drawn home and threshed, and the | 
straw consumed upon the farm. I manufac- | 
ture about 350 loads of manure annually, and 
apply about 400, the balance being purchased | 
of my neighbors.’ 

‘Manure is applied rotted. If found neces- 
sary to use unrotted manure, it is applied to a 
corn crop, in the manner noticed under the | 
head of tillage. For top-dressing upon mead- | 
ows it is used thoroughly rotted.’ 

‘1 use annually about three tons of plaster | 
upon my grass land, heed crops and wheat. | 
Salt has been occasionally used, and once up- 
on corn, with satisfactory results. Leached 
shes have been applied as a top-dressing up- 
on mendow, and plowed in before root crops, 
to geod advantage. Common wood ashes, un- | 
leached, are annually applied tocorn, just as | 
it makes its appearance above ground, «and 
gives it a healthy appearance, and | think pre- 
vents worms from attacking it.’ 

TILLAGE CROPS. 

‘Ist. Manure heavily and plant to corn, or 
some hoed crops. 

2d. Succeed the following spring with bar- 
ley, outs, and peas. 

3d Sow to wheat in the fall, and seed to 
clover and timothy. 

4th. Cut a crop of grass for hay, and crops 
of clover for seed. 

Sth. Seed each season for two years. 

6th. Pasture for one season; and then ma- 
nure heavily and plant to corn, following 
again the above rotation, which occupies six 
yeurs, and upon my farm gives me eleven acres 
for hoed crops, eleven acres for barley, oats 
and peas; eleven acres for wheat, twenty-two 
acres for pasture, annully, upon plow land.? 

MODE OF CULTIVATION. 

‘Corn is planted upon highly manured green 
sward, plowed 6 or 8 inches deep, thoroughly 
harrowed, marked in straight lines, 3 feet apart 





each way. Five kernels are planted in each 


hill, care being taken that they are not all 


thrown together, but separated a few inches 
apart, and covered with nothing but mellow 
dirt, one and a half inch deep. As soon as 
planted, a thread of common wollen twine is 
stretched about the field, upon stakes firmly 
fixed in the ground, at about 6 feet from the 
ground, to notify the crows that they have 
neither partnor lot in the crop. When the corn 
first makes its appearance above ground, a 
table-spoontul of common wood ashes is put 
upon each bill. As soon as the rows are plain- 
ly seen, (or when the corn is about two inches 
high,) it is cultivated both ways of the field, 
aud hoed, care being taken that the evass is 
perfectly cutup, and the dirt loosened around 


i the stalks of corn. When the first hoeing is 
‘completed, it is plastered with about a tea- 


spoonful of plaster to each hill.’ 

‘In about two weeks from the first hoeidg, 
and before it needs it, it is cultivated and hoed 
again. In two or three weeks morc it is culti- 
vated and hoed the third and last time, and 
plastered as after the first hoeing. No further 
culture.’ 

CUTTING UP AND CURING TUE CORN CROPS. 

‘When it has generally begun to glaze, it is 
cut up at the roots, and cut up in stocks con- 
taining about 25 hills each. As soon as is 
sufficiently dry it is husked in the field, the 
corn drawn home and eribbed, and the stalks 
bound, and if well cured put immediately un- 
der cover.’ 

SELECTION OF SEED CORN. 

‘In selecting seed corn, ears are selected, 
which are perfect in all respects, and well ker- 
nelled over the small end; the imperfect ker- 
nels from each end of the ear are removed, and 
the remainder shelled for seed.” 

PRODUCT. 

‘The average product of corn is from 70 to 
100 bushels per acre.’ 

CULTURE OF ROOT CROPS. 

‘Potatoes are cultivated as corn, planted the 
same distance apart, and receive the same 
treatment, und usually produce from 3800 to 
390 bushels per acre.’ 

‘Carrots and Beets are grown uvon similar- 
ly prepared ground, in drills 18 inches apart, 
—uaverage growth of beets, (blood and sugar 
virieties,) 400 bushels, and Carrots, 850 bush- 
els per acre.’ 

OTHER CROPS. 

‘Barley, Oats, and Peas are sown upon corn 
stubble, plowed from 8 to 10 inches. Three 
bushels of seed are sown per acre for the above 
crops, about the middle of April. Barley and 
Oats are cut when the quantity of milk in the 
kernei has begun tu dry, bound in small sheaves 
and put insmall stocks to dry, hauled in when 
well cured, and threshed with machine, and 
the straw housed for feeding.’ Peas are hook- 
ed up with the scythe, secured when dry, 
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threshed’with a han: flail, and the straw hous- 
ed for feeding.’ 

*The average of our Barley crop is from 45 
to 50 bushels; of Uuts from 70 to 90. Peas 
have not been cultivated until the present sea- 
son—the yield from one acre this season was 


41 bushels, 31 lbs., allowing 6U lbs. per bush- | 


vl. When practicable, the ground for Barley, 
Qats and Peas, is subsoiled to the depth 14 or 
16 inches. 

‘Wheat is sown upon Barley, Oat, and Pea 
stubble, plowed once fiom 810 LU inches deep. 
Two bushels of wheat is sown per aere, the 
tirst week in September, cut assoon as out as 
out of milk, bound small and set up in shocks 
wo dry. ‘Thrashed with machine, and the straw 
housed, or as much us possible. 1 would here 
remark, that room had been piovided for stor- 
ing the siruw of 1,900 bushels of grain, that | 


before it is ripe, and well secured, us highly 
nutritious awd valuable, and £ cannot atlord 
#0 suter the toss nevess.vily incurred in stack - 
ing all my straw. Average wheat, 28 bush- 
els per acre.’ 
SOWING CLOVER AND GRASS SEED. 

*Smiull Red Clover and Herds Grass, Timo- 
thy seed wre sown upon the wheat. ‘Ihe lat- 
ter inthe fail, the former in the spring, the 
fallafier the wheat is cut, it is plastered but 
little: plastered early the following spring with 
about 100 lbs. per acre, and cut when in fall 
bloom, cured in the heap and housed for feed- 
ing. ‘Lue second growth is allowed to ripen 
for seed, and cut and cured in September. The 
same Course is pursucd the foliowing year; and 
the third year it is pasiured, and the following 
spring niuanured and planted, Average amount 
of grass cut per ase, fiom 1 1-2 to 2 tons; 
averacze clover seed, 3 to 4 vushels.’ 

PEODUCIS OF SHE FARM. 

‘Upon the subiect Mr. Bradley remarks:— 

‘A Farm Ledger is kept, in which a debt and 
ored.t avcount is kept with every field on the 
the farm, ith all kinds of stock, and all ex- 
perimen.s instituted during the year.’ He al- 
sO keeps a ‘stock Register—a Fruit Reyister— 
a Meteorological Journal and Note Book.’ Le 
gives a detailed statement of the receipts and 
expenses of the farm for 1850. The recipts 
were $2,702 37—the Expenses, $1,242 50; 
leaving a balance in favor of the year’s oper- 
ations, of $1,4,9.37, equal to $7 73 per acre, 
after paying interest an‘ taxes. 

MANAGEMENT OF FARM STOCK. 

Mr. Bradley concludes his statements thus: 

‘In reference to the care and management of 
Farm Stock, [ would add, that in my opinion 
a farmer never ought to allow an animal to 
grow poor upon his hands. That all farm 
stock should be kept thriving; and that when 
any animal deteriorates in value, it does so at 
the expense of its owner. In selecting stock 


| for breeding, care is taken that the animal be 
in the prime of life, neither too young nor too 
old, and by no means unhealthy or diseased. 
The greatest possible care is also taken im se- 
lecting seed of all kinds for the farm; believ- 
ing as a generalrule, that like begets like. 

‘I subscribe for, and read, siz agricultural 
papers, which I consider the best investment 
| made in the year.’ 

The statement from which we have made 
the preceeding extracts, is sworn to by Mr. 
Bradley, and, therefore the facts are implicit- 
ly to be relied upon. And we would ask the 
reader to bear in mind:—that Mr. Bradley on- 
lv cultivated 66 acres of land, and yet his 
clear profits after allowing $525 interest on 


the cost of his farm and improvments, $500 


| 


for his own time and services, $335 for hired 


op ; + de , help, $50 for wear of team and tools, paying 
consider straw and chat! where the grain is cut | : 


taxes, and all other expenses are deducted, 
amounted to $1459.87; that his farm consist- 
ed of 150 acre and that, calculating the net 
profit npon the whole extent of his farm, it 
amounts to $9 73 cents per arce. Uf’, however, 
we were to estimate it upon the quantity of 
land actually in cultivation, the average profit 
on the cultivated land would be $22 11 61-66 
per acre. Again, if we add the $525, the in- 
terest on the land, and the $300 for his ser- 
vices, which, we think, in determining the ae 

tual profit may be very properly done, it -will 
rive us 2 net average profit, per acre, of $34 - 
61 61-66. 

Such results as the preeeding. * demonstrate 
heyond all cavil, that, when a farmer makes 
the accumulation of manure an important fea- 
ture in his system, as everv farmer should, and 
when ne composts it judiciously, and applies 
it with a free and liberal hand, farming is 
among the most profitable of humen oceupa- 
tions, as well as the most pleasant, independent, 
and honorable. 

Mr. Bradley’s farm and improvments, cost 
him $7,500; if we take that as his capital in 
in business, the net profit is rather more than 
30 per cent interest a year. A fortunate mer- 
chant would perhaps, on a capital $7,500, 
make more profit ina year, but from the very 
nature of trade, where one merchant dies rich, 
ninetv-five die bankrupt, and leave their fami- 
lies destitute; whereas, not one prudent farmer 
in a hundred dies insolvent.—Editor Ar. 
Farmer. 





How to Make Swect Butter. 

The Ohio dairv-maids are not generally 
very good authority for this performance, for 
most of the butter made in the *huck-eye’ 
State, finds its wav to the river towns, whence 
it is shipped to St. Louis, or New Orleans, in 
large quantities, of every description as to 
quality, and in all sort of shapes. Good but- 





ter from Ohio; therefore, is not a common arti- 
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ele, there, by any means! 

By the time the exported article reaches its des- 
tination, ordinarily, it becomes heated and ran- 
cid—if it be fair, even when it is shipped. But 
the followit g recipe, by an Ohio lady, is set 
down by the e:litor of the Ohio Farmer, as re- 
liable. We know no good reason why the 
butter from that State should not be as good 
ag any made in the country. ‘The receipt for 
‘making sweet butter,’ runs as follows: — 

Set the milk about forty-eight hours in cool 
woatner, and about thirty hours in warm 
weather. ‘Temperature of milk-room from 
50° toGU°, temperature of Cream when churn- 
ed, about 63°. Wash butter-milk out in 
cold water, put 6lbs. of salt of best quality and 
eround fine, to LUUibs. of Butter, and weigh 
both Butter and Salt. ‘his is eqaal to l2oz. 
Salt, to 12 1-Zlbs. Butter. And Lb. finely pow- 
dered loaf Sugar to LuVib. Butter sprinkled 
through it; or put in the Salt. Firkins made 
of red beach are the best, made airtight. Fill 
the firkins with sti ong brine, and let it stand sev- 
eral hours, before packing in the Butter. Af- 
ter packing, put on the top of the batter, a fine 
cloth covered with salt or etrongest brine.—N. 
Ly Cultivator. 7 

The Parssiv should have a deep and warm 
soil, and as much putrescent manure as can 
well be worked into it to the extreme depth 
to which its roots are likely to extend. In a 
word, the more aliment you give, the greater, 
invariably will be the crop. The seed of this 
vegetable germinates with difiiculty, is often 
imperfect, and one of the worst seeds in the 
wile catalogue to sow ‘systematically.’ 
The business is better done by hand, than by 
& machine, and patience is more to be commen- 
ded then invention and ingenuity. It is not 
well to crowd parsnips either in the row or 
‘with the rows.’ The latter should be four- 
teen inches apart, and when thinned the roots 
should siand at leastsix inches apait. Weed- 
ing suould commence carly, and as soon as the 
plants are six inches high, good horse dung, 
freo from straw, and made by animals highly 
fed on grain, should be sprinkled between the 
rows in sufficient quantity to cover the surface 
to the depth of two inches. Ashes, lime and 
sypsam should then be sprinkled on in equal 
parts, and the whole covered (with, of course, 
the exception of the plants) with good, staight, 
rye straw—laying it lengthwise along and 
between the rows, so as to cover the entire sur- 
f:me of the dung, and prevent its being dried 
hy the sun and winds. No after growth of 
weeds can epring up, and the “ageon of 
the plants will be astonishingly rapid 
and vigerously sustained. This ‘top cul- 
tivation’? may also be successfully adopted in 
ihe management of the beet; but the carrot 
vequires the sun. Any one who will try this 
method, will find, if the rules laid down are 
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correctly observed, that the expense and trou- 
ble ordinarily involved in the sowing of this 
crop, and which often constitute the most ser 
ious objections to it, will vanish at once. The 
straw may easily be made to maintain its posi- 
tion, by inserting a few crotched sticks along 
the lines so as to iasten it to the soil, or by 
laying on a few flat stones, or other weighty 
bodies. ‘There need be no apprehension of a 
lack of air or heat. Neither straw nor horse 
manure are compact bod'es, and though the 
latter is a non-conductor of caloric, yet there 
will be heat enough engendered by the fermen- 
tation of the large mass of manure in the soil, 
, and that on the top of it, to supply the depriv- 
ation of the solar rays, and ensure all the 
advantages ordinarily accruing from it. } 
{hrve seen prsnips four inches in diameter 
grown in this way, and of a li ngth proportion- 
ute to the thickness. ‘They are never ‘stringy’ 
or ‘woody,’ but on the contrary are crisp, brit- 
tle, sound to the very heart, and of a flavor 
unsurpassed. This method was communicated 
to me by a Scotchman, who discovered it by 
uccident, 80 that ‘scentific indagation’ and in- 
duction has no claim to the discovery.— Olive 
Branch. ° 
| lorvTICULiLKE. In gardening the ancients 
probably excelled the moderns especially as 
civilization was confined to that delightful 
climate and region in which God himself, the 
first gardener, planted the terrestrial Paradise. 
' And yet when we read descriptions of orien- 
| tal luxury or even the gardens of the wealthy 
in many parts of Europe and America, we re- 
igret that nowhere around us ean we verify 
the picture-—not even visit nor see in all our 
| fair and rich valley a spot which has walks, 
| nor grots, nor water fountains, nor statuary, 
nor any of the many devices which a little 
leisure and taste, and money might provide 
for the owner and the visitor. Some years 
avo, Hardeman attempted something of the 
kind in Cooper’s Bottom, Howard county, Mo. 
All that now remains is a spot or two of trees 
—the fine evergreen clumps of cedar falling 
into the river last year. But the story of 
Hardeman’s garden has gone forth over the 
whole country, like a tule of eastern fable. 
Now these things should arrest our atten- 
tion. We live too little for the intellect and 
the heart—we western people. We are ao 
beset with business and bustle that we 
never leave any time for enjoyment. We 
toil on hoping--not realizing, ‘our whole 
lifetime—pulling down and building larger, 
and promising our souls much good sometime 
or another, till our race is run, and we quit 
the busy world before we have tasted the 
sweets ef our stere house. These things 
ought not soto be. We should eat the fruit 
of our own planting—and enjoy life as we ge 
along~- for we never can return ! 
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From The Piow. 
Bees and their Management. 

Ihave taken great quantities of honey to 
market pat up in every style,such as tumblers, 
glass jars, wooden boxes with glass ends, and 
boxes all wood. Bunt square glass boxes have 
proved the most profitable; the honey in such 
appears to the best advantage, and the major- 
ity of purchasers prefer paying for the box at 
the same rate per pound as for the honey, in 
preference to the wooden boxes, with tare al- 
owed. ‘This rate of selling boxes always pays 
cost, while we get nothing for the wooden 
ones. Another advantage in this kind of boxes 
is, while being filled, the progress can be 
watched till finished, when they should be tak- 
ed off immediately to preserve the purity of the 
comb. Some recommend leaving them on the 
hive till cold weather, to keep out the moth ; 
but this effectually prevents any more honey 
heing stored in an empty box which should re- 
lace the full one, beside soilling the comb.— 
can recomend my method of obviating the 
diffieulty suggested. A few days after the 
hoxes are taken off, or as soon as there any 
appearance of worms, get a large close box, 
put in the honey boxes, and subject them to 
sulpher strong enough to kill the worms, but 
not strong enough to change the combs to a 
greenish hue; a little experienee will soon set 
youright. The boxes should then be keep in 
a dry place, and cool also, if possible, but dry 
at any rate. Having given some reasons for 
prefering these boxes, it remains to say how 
they are made. Select half inch boards of pine 
or other soft wood; eut the length 12 3-4 in- 
ches, width 6 3-8 inches, dress down to 8-&th 
of an inch or less in thickness; one piece is for 
the bottom of the box; in this make a row of 
holes to match those in the top of the hive. 
Next get out the corner posts 5-8ths of an inch 
square, 5 inches in length; with a think saw cut 
a channel on two sides, l-4th of an inch deep, 
1-8th of an inch from the corner, to receive 
the glass; nail each corner of the bottom to 
the posts, and they are ready to receive the 
glass, which is made of common 10 by 12 win- 
dow lights eut in halves for the sides, and in 
quarters for ends. This any person ean do 
with a glazicr’s diamond. Now slip them in- 
to the channels of the posts, and nail on the 
top and the box is ready. Previous to nailing 
on the top it would be well to stick fast some 
guide combs, both for direction and induce- 
ment to the bees to commence work. All 
pieces of empty white comb should he laid by 
for that purpose. Take a piece an inch square 
or so, and melt one edge in a candle, and ap- 
ply while hot where you wish it to stick. Two 
such boxes fill the cap, and when full of honey 
weigh I3lbs. If prefered, boxes one half 
this size can be made, use four instead of 


When boxes are put on the hive or taken off, 
if a slide oftin be used to close the holes, some 
of the bees areaptto be crushed, which makes 
them irritable for severai days. A little to- 
baco smoke is preferable, as it keeps all quiet; 
just raise the box to he taken off, and puff un- 
der some smoke, and the bees will the leave 
the vicinity of the holes in an instant; the 
box can then be removed, and another put on 
without exciting their anger in the least. ‘To get 
the bees out of the boxes, put them in an emp- 
ty flour barrel, and cover it with thin cloth; 
raise it occasionally, and the bees will return 
to the hive. When bec pasturage is deficient, 
if the box is where they ean have access to it 
they will carry the honey back to the hive.— 
This is prevented by the covering of the bar- 
rel. The best rule for putting on boxes that ] 
can give is, for old stocks, when the bees hang 
outside ata time when flowers yeild honey ; 
for swarms. when the hive is full. 

If this style of hive is adopted, (or any oth- 
er,) it is essential that all should be exactly 
alike, to avoid perplexity when changing coy- 
ers or boxes. ‘l'rying to proportion the size ef 
a hive to the swarm is folly; for a weak swarm 
this year may be a strong one next, and vice 
versa. M. Quimby. 

Coxsackie, Greene Co., N. Y. 





Galls on Horses. 

We have been requested to republish the 
following recipe, and we do so with great 
pleasure having the fullest confidence in its 
efficacy.— Eds. Rural New Yorker. 

More than twenty years ago, when our large 
ferry hoats were propelled by horse power, and 
the horses, hy moving round in a cirele, were 
exeeedingly liable to be galled by the collar, 
I learned from the ferrymen the use of alum 
and whiskey. 'They bathed the neck and back, 
and wherever the harness rubbed, with whis- 
key into which pounded alum had been put 
until no more could be dissolved. When a 
gall had occured, constant bathing would se- 
cure the continued use of the horse, and actu- 
ally heal the wound while in service. I resorted 
to this remedy, carrying it with me when I 
journeyed, and have continued its use with 
undiminished approval, for more than twenty 
sng I apply no other remedy. When a 
1orse has been put out for the winter, and has 
not been used, his breast and back will be ten- 
der. A single hour’s use of saddle or collar, 
in a hot day, will then scald the breast so as to 
produce serious injury. My uniform practiee, 
therefore, has been, for a week before begin- 
ning to use the harness, to harden the breast 
and back by bathing them regularly two or 
three times a day. No injury has then result- 





two. 


ed from the application of the collar. And 
when a bad gall has actually occurred, a fre- 
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quent and persevering use of this remedy has | also instructed to play several fanciful tricks 
healed the wound while in continued service.|—such as drinking to the company, riding 

Should the canal horses, now be called in| and tumbling on a horse’s back, and going 
from their winter’s respite, have their breasts | through several regular dances with a dog. 
hardened by one week’s previous use of this} All this, it may be said, was very ridiculous. 
application, I have entire confidence that a| No doubt it was; at the same time the results 
creat amount of injury and suffering might be | showed the power of culture in subduing nat- 
avoided. kK. D. tural propensities. Bisset’s teaching of cats 
was a signal instance of his power. laying 
procured three kittens, he began their eduea- 
tion, with his usual patience. He at length 
taught those miniature tigers to strike their 
paws in such directions on the dulcimer as to 
produce several tunes, having music-books be- 
fore them, and squalling at the same time in 
different keys or tones, first, second and third, 
by way of concert. Le afterwards was in- 
duced to make a public exhibition of his ani- 
mais, and the well known Cats’ Opera, in 
of corn, and did not get enough to pay for til- which they performed, was advertised in the 
. ies Moe voar he ncain nlanted | Haymarket Theatre. ‘The horse, the dog, the 
ling the ground. ‘This year he again planted | ; 
the same ground and had an excellent yield. | monkeys and cats, went through their several 
In the meantime he had given it two dressings outed with nares. serene te ft 
of leached ashes, seeded itwith clover, and | 20US¢S; ane in a few Gays iisset sound Aim- 

4 self possessed of nearly a thousand pounds to 
when he turned the clover under, gave the land | tag as: 
: ig 5 reward his ingenuity and perseverence. 

2 dressing of 50 loads of stable manure to the egg 5 es ; : : 

Ske ueeeall te eehen baeen aah | ‘This suecess excited Bisset’s desire to extend 
acre. Le uses: » ashes he can get. . ser : ; : 
MES S ? euabeassct ii. = his dominion over other animals, including 

Some folks in this world are ever telling |” ig one i le pga ven papier. 
that there is nothing to be made at farming.  CYCD Sie feathered kind. pA pinainntnc-wnk, nto 
icadied: nemainmannaiaams. naka atiien ook leveret, and reared it to beat several marches 

Inder some circumstances, and with some men i gg tage seg 

ot the bales. methine ie teem. Ge the ether | *™ the drum with its hind-legs, until it beeame 
Coe ee | ; I -otag | good stout hare. He taught canary birds, 
hand who ever knew a farmer who cultivates ie sche tal cueediomns Ain, sekll ties eaee all miat 
his land in a proper manner, put his crop in | . ne oe Per ce cee Oe Se 
ropirepetleggn. in on mmgeng, elues yy FO the company, to distinguish the hour 
adopted i tine en aie elles rotation, saved | 224 minute of time, and perform many other 
‘ vlUu ¢ Whe e . > = ~ pNnrPrer . J > 7) » cix rKOYVeC . " 
everything in the shape of a fertilizing sub- agg hae gl a “— 
stance, and brought his mind and soul into the al rae . nelle te fetch oa a ce lik ‘ ” 
work, and an unconquerable energy, who ever | | vo a % rye Curry uke & 
knew such a farmer tocomplain that farming | ~~ sia 

was unremunerable business? CANINE FRteNpDsmiv.—A_ correspondent re- 

It is generally the case that those who thus | lates the following instance of canine friend- 
complain do not take an agricultural paper, 
und avail themselves of the experience of oth- 
ers who are continually observing and experi- 
menting.— Michigan Farmer. 





Tue Errecrs or Appiication.—Mr. J. J. 
Jackson, near Ypsilanti, says that a few years 
ago he purchased a poor sandy farm, and went 
in debt for it, resolved to make it pay for it- 
se If, and has done it. 

Ile raises to sell, wheat, cloverseed, wool, 
and pork. If there is a failure in the price of 
one of those articles, there is usually a cor- 
responding rise in the price of one of the oth- 
ers. This year he had 90 bushels of clover- 
seed to sell. Six years ago he planted a field 








ship: 

‘What frequenter of State street has not 
noticed any time these last three years, two 
iMiemgan Farmers large size black dogs of mongrel breed, regu- 

Bisset. the Animal Teacher. | lar curb stone loafers, who may generally be 

Few individuals haye presented so striking | seen any forenoon lounging on the side walks, 

an instance of patience and eccentricity as | or under the windows of the insurance offices, 
Bissct, the extraordinary teacher cf animals. | sunning themselves. 
Ife was a native of Perth, and an industrious; ‘They are generally side by side, and always 
shoemaker, until the notion of teaching ani-| stand by each other; one, a gray headed and 
mals attracted his attention in the year 175. | tough looking fellow, is always ready for a 
Reading an account of the remarkable horse | quarrel with any passing dog; the other, meek 
shown at St. Germain, curiosity led him to| looking, and quiet, yet always ready and 
expreiment ona horse and a dog, which he! prompt to back up his companion when he is 
bought in London, and he succeeded in train- | in danger of coming off second best in his bat- 
ing these beyond all expectation. ‘Two mon-/|tles. These dogs are ownerless, and lead a 
keys were the next pupils that he took inhand, | regular vagabond life; they look as though 
one of which he taught to dance and tumble|they had enough to eat, but where they pick 
on the rope, while the other held a candle in| up a living is as mysterious to me as where 
one paw fer his companion, and with the oth- | numerous bipeds who lounge on the same beat 
ers played the barrel-organ. These animals he | obtain a living.— Boston Journal. 
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Borrowing: | that small hens are much more profitable as 

‘Can [ borrow your hoey? ‘Can you lend! layers. They lay more eggs than the large 
your cultivator 2? *Can we get your drag a| breeds, and they can be kept at half the ex- 
few days?’ ‘lather wants to go to mill, and | pense of those that are extremely large. My 
wants you to let him have a half dozen of your | object is to obtain the hens that will yield the 
new Sags.’ Such, and a host of other kindred most eggs according to expense. I have pur- 
questious, have | been asked, until | have been | chased a pair of Poland ‘fopknots, from which 
led to exclaim, ‘Blessed is he that has nothing | to raise stock for the next year. Whey weigh 





to kind.’ 

Poor Richard says, ‘Ile that goes borrow- 
ing, g0cs sorrowing.’ Now, if the borrower 
sorrows, how is it with the lender? But | 
have an idea that all borrowers do not go sor- 
rowing; jor, if they did, we should either have 
more grief, or fewer nuisances. New, | have 
not lived a great while in this world yet, but [ 
have scen enough to convince me that the ha- 
bitual borrowers are the laziest and meanest 
of mankind. ‘They always have plenty of time 
to gv hunting, fishing, visiting, and to see the 
horse races, or anything of a similar nature ; 
but cannot afford to take a paper, or to furnish 
themselves and famiiy with the necessaries of 
life. he man or the family that is in the 
habit of continually borrowing, is considered 
at the best but a nuisance, and the day is 
xlways hailed with joy, when such depart from 
a neighborhood. No man should endeavor to 
support a family without the adequate means, 
and a good share of industry. ‘Then there 
will be no necessity for borrowing a subsis- 
tence. Nor should any man endeavor to 
munize a farm, unless he has the requisite 
number of implements, which he can command 
as his own. 

On this subject of borrowing, I must say 
that the farmers are more culpable than any 
other class. In no other trade or profession 
do men undertake to live so much by borrow- 


ing. Who would think of sending for a physi- | 


cian that Lad to borrow pill bags, vials, 
medicine, &e., before he could visit a patient? 


Who would employ a mechanic that spent one | 


half his time in running to borrow tools, or 
that used some clumsy old things, out of date 
years ago? In fact, what success can any 
artist or machinist expect to have, who is too 
lazy and indolent to procure the necessary im- 
plements for carrying on all the business of his 
profession ? 

No one can be entirely independent, but 
every one may be decently so. J like to be 
neighbo.ly, and to see others so. I like to be 
accommodated at times, and believe that I am 
as willing as most of people to reciprocate fa- 
vors. ALriioNso. 





Management and Profit of Fowls. 

A late writer says, that since the exhibition 
of fowls lust November, there has been a great 
interest shown in regard to the different breeds 
of liens, and their management. Most persons 
are trying to obtain the largest hens. I think 


about seven pounds to the pair. 

I will now give you an account of my man- 
agement the past winter. I keep twenty-five 
hens and a protector, of the native breed. My 
| pullets that were hatched in April commenced 
see in November, and those hatched in May 
began to lay in December. | have not kept 
an account of the number of eggs laid during 
the winter. ‘The first week in January they 
laid ninety-one eggs. In the first two weeks 
|in February, they laid one hundred and nine- 
ty-two eggs. Lsold the eggs at fifteen cente 
ver dozen, and during the winter the cost of 
loaphen the hens was only equal to two fifths 
the value of the eggs. 

I give my hens corn and co) meal every day 
mixed with milk or hot water. I keep corn, 
| barley and oats by them all the time, and also 
ashes, lime and oyster-shells. Raw meat was 
given to them dry every day. 1 kept all the 
egg-shells durmg the summer, and gave them 
to the hens during thewinter. I kept my hens 
| in ahouse twenty by fifteen feet, with a large 
| window on the south side. I find no difficulty 
jin making my hens lay in the winter; most 
| people fail by neglecting to supply animal 
food as a substitute for the numerous insects 
| Which they devour in suzmmer. 





| Ifens should be left out a few hours every 
| day when the groundis bare. ‘The best layers 
should be selected as breeders, and the protec- 
| tor changed every year. ‘The principal reason 
jthat some farmers find no profit in keeping 
hens, is because they only half feed them, 
therefore they are always in mischicf, scratch- 
ing for food. When farmers plant corn, they 
should give their hens a good supply, and they 
will not scratch it up. if hens are well man- 
aged, they afford more net protit than any oth- 
er stock. Young hens should always be kept 
over, as they wiil lay better in winter than old 
ones. 





So great was the prejudice against the use 
of coal in England, on its first introduction, 
that a petition was presented to parliament 
against ‘the use of the noxious fuel.’ Finally 
a royal proclamation was issued, forbidding 
its use in the city, on penalty of the demolition 
of thefurnaces in which it was consumed. At 
last it was made a capital offense, and it is said 
there is a record of the execution of one per- 
son for that effence. It took three bundred 
years to do away tis prejudice. 
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EPHRAIM ABBOTT, Editor. 
Bditor’s office and Printing office, Third street, corner F Pine, 








The Law of Newspapers. 





carry conviction to any mind; but in addition 
to this, we may state that many of these mills 
have been in use for several months, in differ- 
ent parts of this State, lowa and Illinois, and 
are highly approved of. We learn that Mr- 
Garrison has lately received several orders for 
mills from persons who have seen the practi- 
eal working of mills already in operation, and 





1. Subscribers whodo not give express notice to the con- 


wary, are considered wishing tu continue their subscriptions. | 


2. If subscribers order the discontinuance of their pa- 
pers, the publisher may continue to send them till arrear- 
ages are paid. 

3. If subscribers neglect or refuse to take their papers 
from the offices where they are directed, they are he - res- 
ponsibie until they have ordered them discontinued and set- 
tte their bills. 

4. If subscribers remove to other places without inform- 
ing the publisher, and the paper is sent to the furmer direc- 
fon, they are hela responsibies 

6. The courts have di ean «l that refusing to take a paper 


er periodical from the office, or removing and leaving it un- 
allied fur while in arrears to the publisher, is evidense of 
intentional fraud. 

6. Any person who recvives a paper and makes use of it 


wh ther he has ordered it sent or not, is held in law to be a 
eubscriber. 





Oor Avvertisivc Departuent.—We do not 
wish to quarrel with any of our good friends, 
uor deprive them of any right or privileze 
which belongs to them; but we mast say that 
it is rather unreasonable for them to complain 
of our advertisments. We promise our read- 
ers 36 pages of matter exclusive of advertis- 
ments, which we have always given them, 
wut the pages which we devote to advertising 
make no part of the regular issue of the Farm- 
er, is not paged with it, and in binding is sep- 
arated from it altogether. These pages are 
our ste gene the profit of them enables us 
to keep the Farmer going, and to interfere 
with them is to deprive us of'a good share of our 
support. We always seck such advertisements 
a3 we suppose of interest to farmers, but can- 
not under existing circumstances do much 
more at present then to exclude everything of 
a decidedly immoral tendeney—leaving our 
readers to judge of the value of the various 
matters brought under their notice. 


GARRISON’S Pontasiz Saw Mitt.—Persons 
having occasion for a portable saw mill, will 
do well to heed “r."Garrison’s advertisement 
in this journal. It will be seen that Mr. G.’s 
Mill is highly commended by a number of our 
citizens. Most ot the names appended to the 
certificate are well known to us and the pub- 


1133 and their recommendation is sufficient to 
‘ 


this speaks well for the machine, if they who 
know them best become purchasers, it shows 
, that they have intrinsic merits. 

| Persons engaged in building plank roads, or 
[who have large quantities of timber, should 
' possess themselves of this mill, as it certainly 
, has many advantages over any circular saw 
| anil we have seen in operation. The mill may 
he driven hy horse, steam, or water power; is 
simple in its construction, not liahle to get 
out of order, and possesses every desirable 
quality of durability and streng’h. 

The inventor an? proprictor or this mill is 
President of the Home Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany, of this city, and may he found at the 
rooms of that institution, corner of Main and 
Vine ssrects; and in this connection we would 
mention that the Home Mutual is one of the 
best insurance companies in the State, and 
conducted by just the kind of men who should 
have charge of such an institution. No man 
who owns perishable property of any kind 
should neglect to insure it from the disaster of 
fire, unless he is willing to see the fruits of 
years of industry perhaps dissipated in a sin- 
gle night. 


AcKNOWLEDGEMENTS.—Our thanks are due 
to Hon. Mr. Ewsanxxs, Commissioner of the 
Patent Office, for a package of field, garden 
and flower seeds, which we have distributed 
among judicious cultivators, who, we hope 
will make a good report of their qualities. 
| Messrs. Yates, Miller, Malory, Porter, 
Phelps and Hall (all M. C.’s,) will accept our 
thanks for publi: documents. 

We have received from Messrs. Fowler & 
Wells, of New York, a copy of the ‘Lives of 
the Presidents,’ a useful and entertaining 
work. 

Pant & Satispury, of the St. Louis Agricul- 
tural Warehouse, have sent us their Catalogue 
for 1852, embracing not lists merely, but 
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particular description of each article and al- 
80 directi ns for cultivating all kinds of veg- 
etables, herbs and flowers; also an almanac 
and Calendar of Gardening. 

Tue FarMer ann Artizan.—This new candi- 
date for public favor comes to us from Keokuk, 
lowa, a respectable octavo of 16 pages publish- 
ed at 50 ets. per annum; and edited by W. G. 
Kdmundson. Dr. Edmundson is a practical 
man, and his paper has a practical character 
about it which should commend it to the pat- 
ronage of the farmers of the land. We hope 
hie Iowa subscribers will pay him better than 
ours have paid us. 





Fow1ers & Wetts’ Pustications.—The Wa- 
ter Cure Journal; the Phrenological Journal 
and the Student. We are in receipt of the 
April number of each of these publications, and 
commend them to all persons interested (and 
who is not) in the various matters upon which 
they tre&t. Price $1 per annum. 


Tue [xrernationaL MaGazine has been mer- 
ged into Harper’s, and it is said that the com- 
bined circulation of the two will exceed 100,- 
000 copiey monthly. The April No. of Har- 
per’s contains the continuation of Mr. Abbot’s 
‘Rodolphus,’ an excellent moral story, and its 
usual varicty of valuable and entertaining mat- 
ter including ‘four leaves from Punch!’ Dick- 
en’s new tale of the ‘Bleak House’ has also 
been commenced in this number, and is said 
to be of thrilling interest. It is sold by E. K. 
Woodward, corner Fourth and Chesnut sts. 


Tne Saco Democrat, in a flattering notice 
of the Valley Farmer, for which we feel very 
grateful,infers that ‘one or both’ of us publish- 
ers were raised in the State of Vermont. As 
for our senior publisher,why he’s the pure Con- 
necticut stock, but as for ourself we confess 
to our New Liamshire origin and Vermont 
rearing, and also to considerable tramping 
over ail the rest of Yankee-doodle-dom, in- 
cluding the State of Maine. It was here ‘lang 
syne,’ that we caught a gentle, fluttering bird 
who had flown on an errand of love and affec- 
tion to the bleak regions of the Penobscot. 
This ‘bird’ is now the crowning glory of our 


DUGDALE’S PATENT MOTH- PROOF BEE 
HIVE. 

This admirable Bee Hive is so constructed 

that honey can be taken out without killing the 
3ees—the old comb removed when necessary 
—-the Bees divided by a simple process, in- 
stead of being allowed to swarm—the Ilive is 
opened and closed by a novel process, simply 
connecting a poultry-house with a Bee House. 
by which the fowls going to roost in another 
apartment close up the Hive, while by a large 
screen wire door the hees are thoroughly ven- 
tilated and the moths caught in a secret cham- 
ber into which they can get access. This Hive 
was exhibited at the late Agricultural State 
Fair in New York, and obtained a flattering 
recommendation from the Committe of Ex- 
amination in these words: 

‘They find it a very ingenious, simple, and 
commodious Hive, embracing, in their judg- 
ment, in great perfection, the desirable requi- 
sitesin a Hive. ‘The moth-proof door, thor- 
oughly ventilated by means of screen wire, and 
the moth-chamber so constructed that the moths 
can be taken, and with their progeny destroy- 
ed, are new and important appendages; and 
the Hive, which is essentially a doubie one, is 
admirably constructed for the transfer of the 
Bees from one Ilive to another, so as to pre- 
lude the necessity of swarming. ‘They regard 
it, so far as their information extends, as the 
best Hive extant, and commend it to the Soci- 
ety for the award which they deem such merit 
entitles it to.? ‘ g 

DirLoma awarDED by the New York State 
Agricultural Society, to Joseph A. Dugdale, 
of Selma, Clark co., Ohio, for one Moth- Proof 
Bee- Five. Joun A. Kine, President. 

B. P. Jonxson, Secretary. 

It has also been highly reccommended by 
Gov. Ford, of Ohio, Goy. Johnson of Pennsyl- 
vania. Hon. Henry Clay, Hon. ‘Thomas Cor- 
win, Horace Greely, Dr. Fahnestock, and 
many other highly respectable and intelligent 


gentlemen. 
A model of this hive may be seen at the of- 


fice of the VALLEY Farmer, where application 
may be made for individual or county righte. 





Sruup Erapicator.—A subscriber wishes for 
information about a machine or machines for 
extracting stnmps; its cost, description, man- 
ner of working, &c., and its adaptation to pnl- 


ling up old stumps, also removing saplings. 
Will any of our correspondents furnish the in- 





‘Family Circle,’ 


formation in season for our June number? 
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PLANTING IN THE MOON.—TUE SIUNS. 

There are those even in this eslightened age, 
who plant, sow, ani evea harvest, guided in 
& great measure by mere traditions of the moon, 
and her wonderful eifect on the animal and 
vegetable kingdom. Every thing must be per- 
formed when the moon is on the wax or wane, 
or else we shall be sud y disappointed in 
the reward of our labors. Our potatoes 
must be pliunted on the dark of the moon, 
or else they will all run to tops; for it 1s 
found that all plants that give their yield on 
the roots, do much better when treated in this 
manner. And, for the same reason, all plants 


that yield their increase on the tops, must be | 


planted on the mooun’s increase. Our beeves 
and porkers must be slaughtered on the in- 


urease, or else our meat, as a matter of course, | 


will be subjectel to too great a shrinkage. If 


our lam)s hippen to make their appearance | 


on the dark of the moon, they will be giddy 
heade lt, blevting, foolish things, and finally 
die. When Madame Luna, in coursing her or- 
bit, happens to get into that part of her path 
nearest our head, or, as is generally expressed, 
runs high, then loo out for a cold snap. But 
to enumerate all the whims of the above char- 
acter, which are rife among us, would be a 
task of no little research. Again, in ad Jition 
to the above infallible directions, we h ve the 


Signs —: cert vin in lescribable something thet | 


operates in so remarkable a measure, as to pro- 
duce a salutary effect on the different parts of 
every living thing, as well in the vegetable as 
inthe animul creation. These, of course, are 
of great utility, because they are found in 
most almanacs at the present day; and so ad- 
mirable adpted to every emergency, that ene 
needs only to consult Robert B. ‘Thomas, to 
prove successful in every undertaking. Let 
the siga be right, and our calves and other 
sucklings may be deprived and weaned of their 
dams without that difficulty that might, and 
otherwise would attend the undertaking. In 
clearing swampy lands, where we have to con- 
tend with the alder, the willow, and such oth- 
er varictics of wood as are very tenacious of 
life, all that is necessary is, to have them cut 
off when the sign is in the heart, and the bush- 
es, or rather the stumps and roots, will all die, 


and the end be accomplished. Not only does | 


this wonder working agent, by its singular vir- 
tues, control all erial animals, but those of 
the watery element, also, are to be governed 
by the same laws, and hence it is said ‘that 
fish won’t bite, unless the sign is right.? Con- 
trary to declaration of the wise man, the wind, 
too, is observed, inasmuch that it is said, that 
if grain is sown when the wind is out, asmutty 
increase will almost invariable be the result. 

Now, Mr. Editor, I do not claim to be an 
astronomer, by anv means, nor, even if I 
wore, do I think it would be necessary here, to 


| give a full description of the moon, or attempt 


to trace far back through heathen mythology 
_the origin of the signs. Let it suffice to say, 
that the moon is simply a superior planet, ca- 
| pable of exerting no direct in.uence upon our 
earth or ils inhabitants, suave the attraction of 
gravitation, andretiecting her borrowed light. 
And as she revolves around our earth, once in 
twenty-nine days and seven hours, she must 
necessarily pass through the twelve signs of 
the zodiac in that time. And hence, as these 
signs, or clusters of stars, were anciently sup- 
posed to resemble animals the names of which 
they no. bear, the moon or sign is said to be 
in the head, neck, feet, &c., merely to desig- 
nite her place in the heavens. Lut these old, 
,Whimsical—and I wish [ could say worn out 
—sayings have been handed down from fath- 
;er tosou, have grown with our growth and 
strengthened with our strength, until they have 
become firmly fixed principles with a large 
number of our honest faumers. Jo such let 
me say, get out of this moonshine; let the 
bright rays of the glorious sun, aided by the 
light of scienc., lead us on in the laborious, but 
consoling task of tilling the earth, until every 
vestige of superstition shall] edriven out, and 
we become fully convinced that it is better to 
plant on /erra firma, thin to wander away to 
the moon.— Maine Farmer. 


| ny pore 
| Tux Fiax Corrox.—A correspondent of the 


Free Democrat writes from Washington: 

| J wentto one of the lower rooms in the Cap- 
itol to examine the klax Cotton now exhibit- 
ing there. [found a gentleman of pleasing 
manners, having a large table spread with Flax, 
in its raw state, but particularly divested of 
its ligenous substance: also in its pure fibrous 
state, in various modified forms, down to what 
resembled pure cotton from which {| could not 
distinguish it. lie showed us thread made of 
it, and also made of a mixture of cotton and 
flax, und of cottonand wool. Stocking man- 
ufactured fiom it, and a variety of cloths made 
of tiax cotton solely; also of fiax and of com- 
mon cotton, und o} ine same article m xed with 
wool. It receives various colors in high per— 
fection, as you may see from specimens I here 
transmit. 

The machine used for manufacturing it, is 
the same as that for menufacturing ordinary 
cotton—that is, it is carded, spun and woven 
in the same manner cotton is. But the mak- 
ing cotion from flax is a different process. On 
this point, he assures us that he could give 
' seventy-five dollars per ton for flax, which he 
now can have in abundance at twenty: five, and 
| then sell the cotton at six cents ja pound 

He says there is now a large establishment in 
operation in England for the manufacture of 
, this cotton, and that another is soon 10 be er- 
, ected in Connecticut. 
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Strawberries. 

The strawberry is a fruit that almost every 
man who has a garden cultivates to some ex- 
tent. No section of the country is so warm 
as to render its successful culture impossible, 
or even difficult. Lt is a fruit, too, that re- 
quires comparatively a small space—a couple 
of rods of ground being sufficient for a small 
family. I. also yields immediate returns— 
the plantation of this season giving a full crop 


next. It requires good culture ; but this is so 


simple and su easily given, that it is beyond 
no man’s reach, Great attention has been 
given to this fruit within a few years. ‘The 
value of varieties has been well tested, and 
multitudes of experiments have been made in 
its cultivation, so that cuitivators have all. 
necessary informatioa within their reach. The 
horticultural periodicals abound with instruc- 
tions as to how, and what to plant; but for 
the benetit o. those who may not have had 
Opportunities of seeing these, we will briefly 
point out the substance of what we conceive 
to be the proper course for beginners. We 
will suppose that a strawberry plantation is 
to be made the ensuing spring. 

Ist. The ground (if not Cone last autumn) 
must be trenched cighteen inches or two feet 
deep, us soon as it is dry enough to work, turn- 
ing in v liberal supply of old, well decompos- 
ed manure—suy at least a cart | ad to a square 
rod. When the ground has been trenched | 
thus, it should all be turned over again, so as } 
to pulverize it and mix well all parts of the | 
soil and manure. When this is done, rake off 
and level the surface, and it will be ready for 
the plunts. 

2d. Procure good, strong, well rooted run- 
ners, or transplanted runners of last season. 
Plant in ro vs, say three feet apart, the plants 
eighteen inches apart in the rows, for all the 
sorts with large foliage; the wood strawber- 
ries (Alpines,) may be six inches closer. 

3d. Keep the ground clean and well hoed 
as an onion bed all summer, and cut off all 
runners as fast as they appear, unless wanted 
to increase the variety, and then only two or 
three should be allowed on each plant. In the 
autumn the plants will be luxuriant and large, 
covering half the ground, and in fine condi- 
tion to give a good crop next season. In dry 
seasons, mulching with a little tan bark, saw 
dust or old manare, will assist their growth 
very much. 

4th. Wrinterinc.—In many districts no win- 

er protection is needed, but as a general thing 
a cout of three or four inches deep of straw 
or leaves, protecting the plants against the 
thawing and freezing of winter, is found very 
useful, greatly augmenting the vigor and pro- 
ductiveness of the plantation the following 








season. We always do it here at Rochester. 


5th. TREATMENT OF THE PLANTS DURING THE 
Bearinc Season.— Attend to the culture of the 
soil as on the first season, keeping it clean 
and friable; keep down runners ; and provide 
for a liberal supply of water in case of drouth. 
The greatest drawback in strawberry culture, 
with us, is dry weather at the time of the 
swelling of the fru't; and if we want 
them large, we must ap,ly wat.r freely 
—let it tow over t.e plus in torrents 
three or four times a week. 

Weak liquid manure, occasionally, will bea 
great aid in giving size. ‘The result of ali our 
observations at home and abroad, in regard to 
strawberry culture, is, that great size and 
heavy crops can only be obtained by a liberal 
supply of moisture in connectiou with deep 
rich soil. We have no space now to quote 
examples in support of this, but the fact is 
unquestionable, and it will be well to bear in 
mind. 

We now come to the selection of varieties, 
which is a matter of considerable importance. 
After many trials and experiments here in the 
vicinity of Rochester, and we ought to add 
both by amateur and market growers, the fol- 
lowing varieties are pretty well settled down 
upon as the best and most profitable: 

Burr’s New Pine, (pistillate.) A large, 
light red berry of the finest flavor. Produc. 
tive and hardy. R. G. Pardee, Esq., of Pal- 
myra, a first amateur grower, exhibited speci- 
mens at last year’s exhibition of the Genesee 
Valley Horticultural Society, measuring four 
inches in circumference, and they received the 
first premium. 

Hovey’s Seedling, (pistillate.) One of the 
largest and best American varieties—extensive- 
ly grown and universally admired. 

Large Early Scarlet, (hermaphrodite.) An 
old, fine variety. Good size, good flavor, and 
always bears well. One of the best for plant- 
ing with the pistillate sorts. 

Boston Pine, (hermaphrodite.) A large, 
fine, productive variety, under high culture, 
but worthless with bad treatment. 

Hudson, (of Cincinnati.) A most produc- 
tive variety—the great fruit of the Cincinnati 
market growers. ‘Ihe Rochester people es- 
teem quite as highly Burr’s Rival Hudson—a 
late acid variety, fine for preserving. 

To insure the fertilization of the pistillate 
sorts, one row of the staminate or hermaphro- 
dite varieties shou d he planted between every 
four, or in some such proportion. 

It is somewhat remarkable that scarecly any 
foreign varieties prove profitable for our cul- 
tivation. In Eng.and, and indeed in France, 
the great strawberry of the day—the one that 
in every garden, and in every market attracts 
one’s attention particularly—is the British 
Queen. We have never seen such wiops of 
strawberries anywhere as those of the British 
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Queen around London, in the gardens of the 
market growers. It does not succeed well here; 
or it has not so far, that we are aware of. A 
few large and fine berries, say three or four 
from a plant, may be obtained; but nothing 
that can becalled a crop. It needs more mois- 
ture than it gets with us, and we hope to see it 


yot tested under favorable circumstances. 


Next to the Quee stands the Elton. This 
succeeds the Queen, being later. It is a large, 
conical, and beautifu_ berry. We are not aware 
of its having been successfully grown in this 
country, but it is worthy of further trial. In 
Europe no distinctions are made in regard to 
tho ‘sexuxl’ character of the strawberry, as in 
this country; all their varieties are staminate 
ar hermaphrodite—that is, have both stamens 
and nistils perfect.— Genesee Farmer. 

Large Premiums. 

We are indebted to B. P. ohnson, Fsq., 

Oorresponding Secretary of the N. Y. State 


Ag. Soviety, for a copy of its premium list 
Among the liberal pre- | 


for the current year. 
miums offered, we notice one of a ‘Silver cup 
valued at $100 (or money if preferre|,) for 


the best exp rim ent m ule in thit State in the; 


preparation of flax, with a view-to its substi- 
tution ant use in place of cotton.? As this is 
a subject which is exciting more attention 
at the present time, than almost any other, it 
is probable that this generous premium will 
create «spirit of emulation, which will elicit 
valuable facts. 

‘The premium for the best experim nt in cul- 
tivating the potato, with its conditions, as it 
is not con‘ined to exnerim sts in N. Y, State, 
we publish entire, that if any of cur reudets 
are disposed to enter the field as competitors 
for the honer and profit, they mvy understand 
the terms, on which the premiums will be 
allowed. It isto be hoped that some valua- 
dle informat‘on in regard to this vegetable may 
result from the variety of experiments which 
will probably be made in its treatment. The 
Society ofer, 

For the best experiment in the cultivation 

of potatoes, embracing answers to the 

question which are annexed, the sum 


of $125 
Second best, 75 
Third best, 50 


Report to be made at the annual meeting 
in 1854. i 

The following are the questions to which 
the attention of competitors is solicited: 

First. What is the difference in the yield 
of the potato, and in the effect of the disease 
upon early, upon medium, and upon late 
planting? 

Second. What such difference upon dif- 
ferent varieties of soil? describing the varie- 
ties: 


Third. Nhat is the difference between 
planting the large, the medium and small po- 
tatoes, the quantities of seed used in each 
case; and the difference between planting the 
large seed whole or cut; state the size of the © 
peices of planted when cut? 

Fourth. What is the differeuce in the use 
of different kinds of manure ordinary used, to 
wit, long manure, so called, and rotted or 
composted manure; what the difference when 
plowed under or spread upon the surfaee and 
mixed with the harrow, and when put in the 
hill; and what the difference when used be- 
fore planting or afterwards? And the differ- 
ence between such manures and that from the 
hog pen? 

Fifih. What isthe effect of plaster used 
in the hill before planting and after the plants 

jis up? 
| Sixth. What is the effect of lime used in 
the same way? 

Seventh. What that of ashes, caustic or 
leached, ene in a similar manner? 

Fighth. What that of gauno, and the quan- 
tity used, or that of its kindred, the manure 
from poultry? 

hese experiments should be made side and 
side, on the same soil, and on different soils, 
with the some plowing and tillage; weighed 
seed and weighing ciop, and weighed also the 
discarded pirt of the corps, if any, and com- 
puting the per cent. in each case. 

Preserving Fruits in their own Juice. 

[Extract from Report on Preaches and 
Pluinbs at Rochester Fair.] Your committee 
were much interested in the ripe fruits pre- 
served in their own juice, without sugar or 
cooking, by placing them in a bottle and ex- 
pelling the air, in part, and carbonizing the 
reminder, by the action of heat applied to 
the bottle. Thirteen bottles of fruits so pre- 
served were exhibited te us by William R. 
Smith,of Macedon, Wayne county, viz: 5 of 
cherries, 2 of peaches, 1 of strawberries, 3 of 
us many varieties of currants, | of blackber- 
ries, 1 of plams. Those bottles which your 
committee examined were found of fine flavor, 
and we deem the art of so preserving fruit of 
much value, but requiring so much nicety and 
care in the manner of doing it, as to be slow 
in coming in general use. This fruit, we pre- 
sume, when carefully preserved, will keep as 
long as may be desired. 

The following was given us by Mr. Smith 
as his manner of preserving these fruits: 

They are preserved by placing the bottles, 
filled with fruit, in cold water, and raising 
the temperature to the boiling point as quick- 
ly as possible; then corking and sealing them 
immediately. Some varicties of fruit will not 
fill the bottle with their own juice; these must 
be filled with boiling water. 
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May Flowers. 

We hope our 1eaders have paid attention to the 
garden especially to the flowers, and may they 
be rewarded hy plenty of sweet May flowers. 
We hope the little on+s have been encouraged 
to raise them, because we think it is for their 
health and has a tendency to elevate the mind 
and purify the heart. Flowers have a language, 
andchildren should be taught that language, 
and then they will engage eagerly in the cultiva- 
tion of them, and time thus spent is well spent. 
Flowers aroun] the house give an air of order, 
neatness, and taste that the finest sculpture 





In innocence amid the flewers: 
While the whvie air was, every way, 
Filicd with @ perfume swect as May. 
And ott shall groups of children come, 
Threading their way through shady placesy 
From many a peacetui English bcme, 
The suvshine talling on their faces; 
Siarting with merry voice the thrush, 
As through the green janes they wander singing, 
T. gather the sweet Hawthorn bush; 
Which, homeward in the evening bringing 
With :miling faces, they shall say, 
‘There’s nothing half so sweet as May? 
And Many a poet yet unborn 
Shall link its name with seme sweet lay, 
And lovers oft at early morn 
Shall gather bicgseoms of the May; 
With eves bright as the si-ver dews, 
Which on the rounded \ ay-bucs sleep, 
And lips. Whore parted em ls diffuse 
A sunshine o’er the watch they kee, 
Shall open all their white array 
Oi pearis, ranged like the buds of May. 
Spring shock the cloud on which she lay, 
And slivered Wer the Hawthorn spray, 
Then showered down the buds ot May. 


MILLER. 
_———--—— ~— -—---  -- 


ATT LO Ge ONG ER Aa 


could not give, and they are within reach of 


While the Farmer has the state of the mar- 


ere Pe ‘ kets, we think it right that our lady readers 
every one. In traveling in Missouri last summer : ‘ 
4 should be informed as to where they can ob- 
we were sorry the see so few iowers. We trav-|, . : 
‘ ‘ ; : tain the best dry goods at the most reasonable 
eled miles without seeing hardly a flower to : 


cheer us, and every thing looked dreary with- 
out them. It is like journeying for days with- 


- Ps | be honestly dealt with. 
out seeing the sun. In Illinois we could not | . 


pass a single house, from the country man- 
sion to the lowly cottage, without seeing the 
cheerful faces of the flowers, in great beauty, 
variety, and abun lance. 
count for the difference. We did not like to 
think that the people of Illinois have more re® 
finement and taste than the people of our own 
State. In England the Hawthorn (emblem of 
hope,) is used in the sports of May-day, and 
ita flowers are called May flowers. 


How May was First Made. 
As Spriig upon a silver cloud 
Liy lwking on the word below, 
Watchiug the breezes as they bowed 
The buds and blossums to and tro, 
She saw the fleds with Hawthorns walled: 
Said Spring, ‘New buds | wiil create.’ 
Bh: to a Viower-Spirit caibed, 
Who on the month of May did wait, 
And bade her fetch a Hawthorn-spray, 
That she might make the buds of May. 
Said Spring, *The grass looks green and bright, 
The Hawthorn-hedges too are green, 
Pi spriukie them with flowers of ight, 
Such stars as earth has never sei; 
And ail through Enugiand’s girded vales, 
Iler steep biii-sides and haunted streams, 
Where wovodlauds dip into the dales, 
Where*er the Hawthorn stands and dreams, 
Where thick-lvaved wees make dark the day, 
Vu light cach novk with tlowers of way, 
Like pearly dew-drups, white 4nd rounu, 
The shui-up buds shall first appear, 
And in them be such tragrance teund, 
As breeze betore did never bear ; 
Such as in Eden only dweh, 
When angeis hovered round its bowers, 


We could not ac- | 


prices, so that those sending or com'ng to the 
city to buy goods may know where to go and 
We have within the 
| last few days visited many dry goods stores, 

priced the goods, such as dress goods, from 
| fine silks to ‘bit? calicoes, shirting, sheeting, 
| goods for pants, vests, and manv other articles 





‘needed in the family ; and we recommend Mr. 
| Llorr’s, bo. 212 Broadway and 191 Fourth 
street, where may be found every article want- 
ed in « family, at most reduced prices. We 
have traded with Mr. Hoit for years. [le is 
a gentleman, and will treat all who may call 
upon him in an obliging and gentlemanly man- 
ner. Ilis new store is fitted up in eastern style, 
with large bow windows, filled with rich goods 
which give it a grand appearance. Walk in 
and seat yourself upon a stool fastened to @ 
cast iron pedestal, and examine the goeds at 
your leisure. These stools, neatly trimmed, 
are fastened at convenient distances all around 
the store, giving it a very tasteful and comfor- 
table appearance. Our city friends we advise 
to call and examine his fine assortment of dress 
silks, which we think very cheap. 
ecnenpentiiiipremvmentet 

Boil three or four onions in a pint of water. 
Then with a gilding brush wash over your ylass- 
es and frames, and rest assured that the flies 
will not alight onthe article washed. This 





And jong-haired Eve at morning kneit 


will not do the least injury to the frames. 
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Mrs. Joxes? LucrurE3 uron ANATOMY AND 
PuysioLocy.— We hae attsnded two of Mrs. 
Jones’? Lectures upon Paysiology ani Anato- 


may, and we were much interesied in chem. We 


think that every woman ought to understand 
the mechanism of ber own body. 
physical education of children depends upon 
the mothers understanding these things. Ter 


lectures afford much instruction to all fe-, 


males, more especially to mothers, to whom 
we think such information indispensible.— 
Mrs. Jones will visit Jacksonville, Springfield, 
and we presume other important towns. We 
hope that all our readers where she may stop 
wiil avail themselves of the benefit of her lec- 
tures. We have not now time to write upon 


“ % | 
what we have heard, as the paper is just go- 


ing to press, but we expect to attend the re- 
mainder of the course, and hope we shall have 
something interesting to write upon this sub- 
ject in our next number. 


For the Valley Farmer. 


AN EXCELLENT RECEIPT FOR MAKING LIGHT BREAD. | 


Take apint of milk and let it come to a boil; 
putin enough cold water to make it a little 
more than milk warm; put in one teaspoonful 
of salt; two large teaspoonsful of corn meal, 
and enough flour to make it as thick as you 
vin conveniently stir it. Keep about mig warm; 
if water rises to the surface stir your yeast up, 
and if it does not hegin to rise in four or five 
hours, stir ina little more meal. When your 
yeast rises sift your flour, put ina little 
salt and a piece of butter half as big as a hen’s 
egg; mix up with warm water; grease your pans 
and warm them and fill them half full,and when 
the dough rises tothe topof the pan, putit to 
bake. Bake to a light brown, then take it out of 
the pans and wrap it up. Bread ought not to be 
out under twclve hours after baking. 

If this recipe is carried out, you cannot help 
but have good bread. 

A Sunsciper’s Daucurer. 

Calloway Co. April 17, 1852. 





Beauty.—-There is a surprising charm n 
the porfection of female beauty. But it is on- 
iy when the mind and the heart shine through 
the dark of the eye, or leave a legible lan- 
guage upon the cheek—--or lend a deeper mu- 
sic to the rich voice, that the outward impress 
of beauty can be deeply and lastingly felt. 
Uniluminated by the spirit, the most perfect 
form is but a colland desolate temple. Like 
an iceberg glittering in the light of sunset, with 
the rainbow hues of beauty, it may dazzle for 


a moment, but none may dream of communion 
with its frozen sterility. 

‘To Bake Appirs.—Sweet apples, properly | 
baked, and eaten with milk, are excellent. 
The best method of baking tart apples is to 


1m | take tle fairest and large: t in size, wipe them 
The proper | 


clean, if thin skinned, and pare them if the skin 
is thick and tough; cut the largest portion of 
tie core from one end, end place the fru't on 
well-glazed earthern dishes or p:ns, with the 
end which has been cored, upward, and fill 
the cavity with refined powdered sugar. Then 
lace them in the oven“or other apparatus for 
haiies until suffie'ently cooked. ‘lake them 
out and when cold tiey are perfectly delicious. 
llow To Speak To CuiLpreN.--It is usual to 
| attempt the management of children either by 
corporeal punishment, or by rewards addres- 
sed to the senses, und by words alone. ‘lhere 
| is one other means of government, the power 
and importance of which are seldom regarded. 
| L refer to the human yoice. A biow may be 
| snfiicted on a child, accompanied with words 
180 uttered, as oO counteract entirely its inten- 
| ded eifect; or the parent may use language, in 
‘the correction of the child, not objectionable 
in itself, yet spoken in a tone which wore than 
defents its iniuence. Let anv one endeavor 
to recall the image of a fond mother long since 
} at restin heaven. Her swectsmile is |rought 
vividly to recollection; so also is her voice; 
and blessed is that parent who is endowed with 
a pleasing utterance. What is it that lulls the 
ipfant to repsse? Is it not an array of mere 
words. ‘There is no charm to the untaught 
one, in letters, syllables and sentences. It is 
the sound which strikes its little car that 
soothes and composes it to sleep. A few notes 
however unskilfully arranged, is uttered in a 
| soft toue cre found to possess a magic influ- 
ence. ‘think we that this influence is confined 
to the cradle? No, it is diffused over uge, and 
ceases not while the child remains under the 
parental roof. Is the boy growing rude in 
manner, and boisterous in speech? | know of 
no instrument so sure to control these tenden- 
cies as the gentle tones of a mother. She wha 
speaks to herson harshly, does not give to. his 
conduct the sanction of her own exainple. She 
pours oil on the already raging flame. In the, 
pressure of duty we are liable to utter our- 
selves hastily to children. Perhaps a threat 
is expressed in a loud and irritating tone; in- 
stead of allaying the passions of the child if 
serves directly to increase them. very fret- 
ful expression awakens in him the same spirit 
which produced it. So does a pleasant voice, 
call up agreeable feelings. Whatever dispo- 
sition, therefore, we would encourage in a 
child, the same we should manifest in the tone 
in waich we address it, 
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From Hacper’s New Monthly Magazine. 


Who Knew Best? 
[CONTINUED.] 

So she thought, and then put on a cheerfu 
face, ant played and talked to the children, as 
though no.hing had happened. But that pure 
gladness, which leaps from the care-free heart 
as u clear spring, was wanting. She sent the 

oungsteis to bed earlier th in usual, and pl ree | 

erself ut the window, ant looxed silently forth 
into the garden, which the moon, with its p tle 
light, seemed to have covered with a vail of sil- 
ver. ‘hus she waited for her husband’s re- 
turn. At ten o’clock she hoped he would come; 
by-an l-by elevea struck, he yas still absent; 
another anxious half-hour passed—at last he 
came. She heard his footsteps still far off, 
heard the garden-gate ereak, and fiew to meet 
him. 

‘So Inte! you bad man,’ she cried merrily, 
but with a slight reproach in the tone of her 
voice. 

‘I could not do otherwise, dear wife,’ repli- 
ed Biptist, who was evidently a little excited. 
*You should only hive been there! They paid 
me greaut honor, and when Lt was coming av ay 
at ten o'clock, they all cried out for me to stay, 
that my opinion hid great weight with them, 
and so, really L could not lewe. But you 
should hive gone to bed, Margaret.’ 

‘No, [ was not at all tired,’ answered the 
wife. ‘But, now, mike haste in; you are 
heated, and the cool night air may do you 
harm.’ 

Lovingly she drew him into the house, and 
listened patiently to all that he had to teil 
about the matters that had been talked over in 
the town, and how he had settled and deter- 
mined nearly every question, because of his 
consequence and station. 

‘There’s only one thing vexes me,’ he said 


lastly, ‘{ was obliged to promise to go again. | 


Two evenings in the week are fixed on for the 
meetings, and as every body was in favor, | 
could not well say no. However, it is but 
two evenings; the whole history won’t last 
longer.’ 

If Frau Margaret was alarmed at the begin- 
ing of the evening,she was now doubly fearful. 
Her quiet in-door happiness seemed to be 
all at once threatened by some great danger. 
She trembled to think that her husband could 
find pleasure away from home—away fiom 
his children, and she had the sense to foresee 
the consequences. But she remained silent, | 
for she was too bewildered to find words to ex- 

ress her apprehensions, and then, she knew 
That when her husband had once made a pro- ! 
mise, nothing would lead him to break it.— 
This made hex sori ow the greater, and for the 
first time since her marriage, her pillow was | 
wet with tears. She, however, concealed her , 


Sadness from her husband; she hoped that 
he good old habits would rule again, and make 
him dislike passing his evenings away from 
aome. 

Although Frau Margaret was prudent and 
sensible, she deceived herself in this mutter. 
lruly enough, B iptist at first went out for the 
evening unwillingly, and not without a strug- 
gle, bat gradually this resistance disippeared, 
ind at last he longed for the hour which led 
him amoig hiscompanions. Je was a man of 
clei julgment, knew how to deliver his words 
nevtly, and his comfortable circumstances 
gave him a certain importance, so that, quite 
niturally, in course of time he gave the tone 
to the company, and his savings were received 
as orvcles. That flattered his vanity, which 
therein got full satisfaction, and hefore long, 
he wondered in secret how he could have lived 
so miny years in the brekground, and had so 
little to do with the world. The political and 
religious questions of the day, about which he 
had never before troubled himself, began to 





excite his eager attention. He read newspa- 
pers. journis, pamphlets, and became a great 
politicion---at least in the eves of himself and 
his companions. The magic circle of his 
elm and peaceful happiness was broken.— 
Baptist himself had done it, but without a 
forcholing of what he hid destroyed. He 
fancied himself happier than ever, and could 
not see that all his houschold joys were blight- 
ed. 

But Mirgaret saw and felt it. She mourn- 


‘edin secret ; the evenings when she sat at 


home «lone were sad an sorrowful for her, 
and at last, as Baptist left off observing any 
rule in his out going, but longed more and 
more to be away from home, she plucked up a 
heart, and begged him not to leave her any 


‘more. 


‘But why not!? rejoiaed Heinzelmann; ‘we 
do nothing wrong. We debate ahout matvers 
for the good of the town and of the state.— 
There must be great changes, Margaret, before 
things can be better with us. But, presto, it 
will come.’ 

‘Oh, Baptist, what concern have you with 
the town and the state?? answered Frau Mar- 
garet. ‘Look at your family, that is your 
town and state. When you are with us and 
fulfil vour duty rightfully, then you are one of 
the best of citizens. Consider well: the skin 
is nearer than the fleece.’ 

‘ Yes, wife, but what mean you by that ?? 
siid Baptist, a little angrily. ‘Perhaps I am 
not fulfilling my duty ?? 

‘No longer the same as formerly, dear hus- 
band. Don’t take it ill, Baptist, but mv heart 
and conscience compel me—I must. tell vou. 
You neglect vour business a little. Yesterday, 
you know, the town-clerk wanted his coffer ; 
but you—you went out at five, and the coffer 
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was not finished.’ 

‘Eh, what!’ cried Baptist snappishly. ‘I 
had business in town—we were to lay a me- 
morial before the magistrates about the pave- 
ment, and that could not be done without me; 
and the town-clerk can have his coffer to- 
day.’ 

‘No, dear husband,’ replied the wife, ‘he 
sent a littio while ago to say that he had got 
one; and now, you see, the coffer must be kept 
on hand unsold.’ 

‘The town-clerk is an old fool,’ contineed 
Baptist fretfully. ‘These aristocrats !—they 
always want to ride on the necks of us honest 
traders. But patience! Our turn will come 
some day.’ 

‘But, dearest husband,’ said Margaret,sooth- 
ingly, ‘the town-clerk has always been very 
agreeable and friendly wit’ you, and it is cer- 
tainly not his fault, that the coffer was not 
ready at the right time. Many go out for 
wool and come homeshorn. Had you thought 
more of the skin than of the fleece, you would 
have saved yourself all this trouble. You un- 
derstand: your business—that’s the skin; the 
street paving—that’s the fleece.’ 

‘Yes, I understand well enough what you 
mean,’ rejoined the Tischlermeister, *but | un- 
derstand it quite otherwise! You, however, do 
not understand me; men were meant for gen- 
eral affairs, for yreat matters. ‘Their mind 
stretches far bevond the narrow circle of 
housewifery. Only let me alone, and don’t 
mix yuurself up in things which don’t concern 
you, and which vou don’t undjerstand,’ 

Frau Margaret saw plainly that her remon- 
strance made no impression, and she remain- 
ed silent. But her sad and downcast looks 
spoke more loudly to the heart of her hus- 
band than her words. Ueinszelmann found 
that her view was not far from right, after 
all, an] made an attempt to withdraw from 
his companions, and again live a domestic 
life. Butthe attempt failed. Vanity, and the 
desire to apne ir someboly,led him back again 
to his crooked ways, and svon they became 
worse. 

The insurrection at Paris broke out--the 
Republic was proclaimed—and the news of 
these events fell on the minds of the German 
people like a spark in a barrel of gunpow- 
der. Blow followed blow, feelings grew hot, 
and almost every town had its own revolution. 
That was something for Master Baptist Hein- 
zxelminn. He was culled to the head of the 
Democratic party, and made the Jeader of a 
revolutionary club, and spouted speeches full 
of fire and flame; the mob cried hurrah ! held 
up their hands for him-—he became drunk with 
triumph— was chosen town-councilor—a great 
man, as he thonght, and a leader of the peo- 
ple. He was near being elected Deputy to the 
Diet, and sent as representative to the Parlia- 


| ment at Berlin. Master Buptist swam in 
, pleasures—Frau Mirgaret swam in tews.— 
Ter husb ind triamphed—sie sat at home and 
wept. Her husband walked proully about, 
ant looked radient with joy—she was full of 
,mournfulness, ani the feeling of hippiness 
|seemed to have disappeared from her heart 
forever. 
[TO BE CONCLUEED.] 





Ruial Axicms. 


It is as cheap to rise one ton of grass or 
clover, as a ton of burdocks or pig-wee ds. 

It costs no more to raise a bundred bushels 
of Baldwins; than a hundred bushels of cider 
; apples; or ten barrels of Virgalieus or Bart- 
_letts than the same quantity of choke pears. 
| An axe costing two dollars, with which a 

laborer may cut fifty cords a month, 18 a 
cheaper tool than an axe costing but one 
dollar, and with which he can cut only forty 
cords. 

| A ‘cheap plow’ at five dollars, costing in 
one season three dollars in repairs, and three 
{more in lost time to teams, men, and by re- 
_ tarding crops, is a dearer plow than one at ten 
| dollars requiring no repairs. 

| Acow bought for ten dollars, whose milk 
but just pve her keeping, affords less profit tham 
one at thirty dollars, giving double the value 
_ of milk afforded by the former. 
| A common dasher-churn at two dollars, 
used one hnndred times a year, is not so econ- 
‘omical a purchase, as a Kendall churn at four 
; dollar, requires but half th» ivbor to work it. 

A ten-acre ficld, costing fifty dollirs per 
acre, and ditched, manured, and improved at 
| fifty dollars more, so as to give double crops, 
‘is much more valuable and profitable than 
| twenty acres unimproved, costing the same 
money. 

The laborer who wastes half his strength 
in working all day with a dull suw, because 
he ennnot give a shilling or afford half an hour 
to get it sharpened, will waste at least twen- 
ty-five cents per day, or $6 or $7 per month. 

The man who loses half an lour of time, 
worth one shilling,—and wears his wagon and 
team equal to two shillings moe by 5° 
ing over a long and rough road, to avoid a 
plank road toll of sixpence, loses just two and 
sixpence be the operation. This docs not ap- 
ply to the loaded wagon, where the loss is 
much greater than from the smallest loads.— 
Cultivator. 











An Optician of New York, last year, mades 
glass eye in imitation of that of a horse, filled 
it with water, and put threin a smal: eel. A 
genius purchased it, and is now exhibiting im 
New York, a horse with ‘a snake in his eye—~ 
the greatest wonder of the age.’ 
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Payments 


W Bf Stone, A D Benning, R T Conn, Tabo; Dr A Powell,M 
Bryan, G Waller, Calloway; J G Eversmann, Marthasvi.}55 
T B Bnoglish, J Oliver, Jackson; a T Lacy, Cape Girardeau; 
WA Shelton, Tuscumbia; SW Buckman, Aviston, Ill; J 
Woods, Sarcoxie; T Hefley [to June 762) A Miller [to June 
962) Hilisboro’, Il; W J Barnett, Bourbon‘on; JU Doyle, 
Wisemans; I B Ley out, Rome, lowa; M W King, Jenk’s 
Prairie; J N Childers Fairmount, Rhodes & Armgtrong Ohio 
(for 61); KT Henrickson, Frinkiin 1 (to Sept 752); J B 
Terrill, Grand River; fT L Stanley, Yellow Creek, G M’Clin- 
took, Eagle Cliff, 1; E Tyler, Mardenburgh, Ill; J Baird, 
Greenton; J Sherrill, Licking , 8 F Gibbon , Hiils' ors; F 
Brook, Bradey, 111; W K Marshall D D, Van Buren Ark; Dr 
J Gist, Cypress; J BR Phillips, Pigeon Creek; D & Reed, 
Kanesvle lowa; D T Wainwright, J Hitbert, J Wright, C 
C Agee, G Bookout, Monticello; R Barnett, A U Turner, H 
Phillips; KS Barr, Columbia; M Allisup, Mrs m A Thomp- 
son, Georgetown; A Hill, D M?Quiltry J Kay, W Alexan- 
der, R Lyman, G Kigin, S L Pulline, Col G H C Melody, 
Rocheport; W L Reeves, J Peeler, J Richetts, m Burton, 
AR Jackson, W P Jackson, F m Grimes, Dr Taibott, WC 
Digger, W & Hannah, D Bondurant, W P Johnston P M 
Jackson, J n White, J B Clark, J Sweatman, W m Jack- 
son, J Peacher, D Crews, Il L Brown, 8 C Stapleton, J 
Harkley, Fayette; B R Kidd,O K Rurns, J G Yager, E 
Roth, J R Bennet Dover; L C Hughes, BC Eddins, W J 
Hughes, J F Finks, J W Brown, J A Clark, L Von Kapft, J 
A Long, E P Graves, J C Woods, T W Vivian, Glasgow; 
W Smith, Bentonville, Ark; J Kirkwood, A Campbell Spar- 
ta, 111; J W Goheen, Labanon, Ili; J D mMvore Naylor,s 
Store; BF Dupee, KE A Hickman, J W Hicks, D Waldo, If 
W Younger, J F Childs, A A Meadow, Independence; D D 
Arens, Portiand; J Pride, mt Kingston, Ill; O Wililams,W 
W music, Fefee; C m’Cormick Boonville; C H Crawfore 
Mount Vernon; TJ Powell, W Waiters; A W Gott J Cook, 
Puncanton, lll; GN Neel, Marine, Il; W m Forsha, 
Dairy; J White, Belleville, 11]; C C Wells, Springfield, 11; 
Jm Robinson Middlebury; L Kingsbury, New Franklin; S 
Butterworth, Sheibyvile; J Brinker, J L Veai, Brunswick; 
W Gillett, Cottieville; I} Lewis Summittville, lowa; R Gra- 
ham, P Davault, Danville; A Stevenson, T J Edwards, mi- 

ami; J Weils, N mM Douald, S Weir, J montgomery, Green- 
eld; J Keller, Knoxville, lowa; J W Tinell, tL otaupin, J 
Thompson, Roanoke; J H mM Neil, J m Cool, 8 Hogan, A C 
Tyrel, M F Alcom, R A Broughman (2 couples) Papinvilie; & 
H Wilson, J Hempbill, Coulter, W White, Marvissa, [115 G 
W Higgens, K Shotwell Manchester; A Dana, Dr Thortil 2, 
Dr Hogan, Hi Lewis, J A Horning, F Thornton, J Rk Dupree, 
Calhoun; k A Barnett, 8 B Shannon, J J Holliday, Lextng- 
ton; Co) F Kennet Old Mines (for ?50 951 and °5%) T G Lit- 
tle, Bridgeton; G W Dawson New Madrid; J D reeves, F 
Reeves, Grand Pass; C Gentry sen. C Gentry jr) x Gentry, 
Saline; Hazel Bottom 7 copies; J B Wells, 4 cop. J Stultz, T 
Stockwell, J M Hockaday, G Washington, Watson ; J Wii- 
MamsC C Misner, J Dunlap, H Stevenson, Plum Creek; T V 
Geen, J B Fisher, J Stinson, T Adair, Felix; DC Hewitt, W 
Buford, W D Keach, B M Reynolds, J M Reynolds, ¥ Hewitt, 
Colony; W Pickels, M Elvins, H morly,E Bayre, MN Daugh- 
erty, J W Hill, Farmington; J D Brandrord, G Sally, Relfe; T 
Totten, Bonhomme; PS Baker; JC Baker, W T Harinmum & 
Whitsell,J Briggs, O Cobb, W K Frakes, J L Gant, J Gravew, 
Columbus; SF Taylor, Mt Hope; J Bratton, R © Mann, J 
Beatty,W Pollock Pollocks,113J H'Thompsony Pc rt Willlams; 
W V Hooser, Stanton, Ill; A Wright, T L primor, T Stanly, R 
‘rade, J Palmer, Jefferson City; A Daiiy, Perryville; W 
Peach, R Dorsey,{Shiloh; GL Ditch, rev S Pattison, Dr J 
Rogers Waterloo Ill; A Waugh, E B Kelw, A Crowe, J 


Moore, W Daughtery, J Barnes, Benton; H Stines, T Smith, 
(far bi) Oakfield; R Tirrell, Glasgow. 


ST. LOUIS MARKET—WIOLESALE. 
FARMER OFFICE, April 27, 1852. 

H Emp—per ton, $60 t $72. Inactive. 

FLoua—per bbl., $2.50 to $4.00. 

WHEAT—per bushel, 60 to 80 cents. 

Corn—per bushel, 32 to 37 cents. 

OaTsS—per bushel, 25 cents. 

BARLEY—per bushel, 40 to 55 cents. 

Mess PorK—per bbl., $16.25 to $16.75 

PICKLED HAMs—per 1b., 81-2 cents. 

LARD—per ib., No. 1, 8 to 9 cents. 

LBuLK MEA1—p:r ib., 6 3-4 to 8 1-4 cents. 

SuGAR—per Ib., common, 4 3-4 to 5 cents. 

MOLASSES—per Galion, 28 cents. 

Corree—per ib., Rio, 10 tu 101-2 cents. 

SALT—per sack, $1.15 Ww $1.20. 

Pic |[RON—per ton, culd biast, $25. 

Hay—per hundred, timothy, 40 to 66 cents. 

TOBACCO—per CWLey $3.75 Ww $4.95. 

BEANS—per bushel, prime white, $4.25 to $3.50. 

POTATOES—per bushel, 80 w 90 cents. 

BUTTER AND CHEESE—Fair couutry butter, 9 to 106 
Bood W pricy 14 We loc, Choive Uhivrud, 18 W220. W. Re 
cheese 7 1-4 Ww 7 1l-2c ior pr.me. 

SrEeED—clover, per bushei $o 60 to $6 Flaxsced $1 to $1.- 
10, timothy $2 por buehel; Usise Grange, per bushe.g20. 

£T. LOUIS LIVE STOCK MARKET. 
Saturday, April, 24th. 
Beef Catile.—Several large droves have ar- 





~) 











| rived the past week, fiom the back countries, 


und from iowa. Several dioves of prime cat- 
tle also from Morgan Co., Ill. Notwithstand- 
ing the great numbers that have came in re- 
eenily, prices remain firm and unchanged. 
Shippers continue to pay $5 a huudred, and 
butchers are compelled to pay from $5 to $5 
5V « hundred for immediate use, and prices 
still have atendeney upward. 

Hoys.—Prime hogs are in active demand, 
but few scem to come in. Prices are firm. 
‘The best fatted hogs bring from $5 25 to $5 
ov a hundved for the city consumption. 

Cows with Calves.—Very few good fam- 
ily cows have revently been brought to market, 
the farmers are besieged on all sides for good 
cows for California, and very large droves with 
calves arrived the past week, but were immedi- 
ately bought up by shippers. 

Calves.—Prime calves came in but slowly 
the past week. Farmers hold on for high pri- 
ces. City buichers pay $2 50 to $6 a head, 
size and quality governs the price. 

Sheep.-—The market is not supplied equal 
to the demand. All in prime order sell readi- 
ly from $2 to $0 25 head for city stall use. 

Lambs.—As the season advances there will 
probably be a good supply brought in. At 
oresent but few are beeunel in by the farmers. 


‘at lambs command from $2 to $3 a head. 
The Live Stock Market remains without anv 
matcrial change, the great demand this spring 
for stoek of all kinds will unqu estionably 
cause the present prices to continue for some 
time to come.—~Intelligencer. 
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